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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


Reform Work in Philadelphia—Chicago’s Street Raflways—Coolie Labor 
on the Canal—The Railroad Rate Question—Labor Controversies—T he 
Fall of Delcasse—Norway Secedes—Peace Negotiations, Etc. 
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The Russian Working People . . . . . Count LEO TOLSTOY 
The Devil’s White Fleet (Poem). . CHARLES L. THOMPSON 
The Story of a Summer Hotel Waitress . & oe eee 
The Northampton Municipal Theater. . . ALFRED P. DENNIS 
Musa In Eremo (Poem) .... .. . EDITH M. THOMAS 
North and South: The Difference . . . . Mrs. L. H. HARRIS 
An Automobile Trip in France . . . . CHARLES K. CRANE 
The New Naval Secretary... . =. . DAY ALLEN WILLEY 
The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava . .. GOLDWIN SMITH 
The Road of Dreams (Poem). . . WILLIAM HERVEY WOODS 


ss FS 

EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS: 
The United States for Peace Ireland’s ‘* Far Eastern Tropics” 
Philadelphia’s Ring and Its Friends A Library of Art 
The Summer Hotel Greek and Roman Sculpture 
Libraries for Men Radium Explained 
The Equitable’s New Plan Essays for the Day 
The Commencements, Etc. Recent Discoveries in the Forum 
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‘‘In all the world 
no trip like this ”’ 


NorRTHERN STEAMSHIP Co. 


Steamers « North-West” and «North-Land.”’ 


The most delightful trip in America. 


EUROPEAN OR AMERICAN PLAN 


(American Plan includes all expenses in one ticket.) 


A MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO THE LEWIS & CLARK EXPOSITION. 
EXCURSION TICKETS AT SLIGHTLY HIGHER RATES THAN ALL RAIL. 
Steamship ‘‘ North-Land,”” in commission between Buffalo and 
Chicago, leaving Buffalo Wednesdays and Chicago Saturdays. 

First Sailing from Buffalo June 21st. 
Steamehip “*North-West,”’ in commission between Buffalo and 
Duluth, leaving Buffalo Saturdays and Duluth Tuesdays. 
First Sailing from Buffalo June 24th. 
Write for full particulars regarding Great Lakes tours during Season 1905. 
Address 
W. M. LOWRIE, General Passenger Agent, 


HOWARD JAMES, President. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The New Macmillan Publications 


New Novels Just Ready 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CALL OF THE WILD,” ETC. 
9 ‘ 
Jack London Ss The Game Illustrated in colors. Cloth, $1.50 


This is a crisp, direct story full of that characteristic appeal to the primitive passions which marks ‘‘ The Call of the 
Wild,” “* The Sea- Wolf,” ** Children of the Frust,”’ etc. 





NOVEL OF WASHINGTON SOCIAL LIFE 
Foxcroft Davis’s Mrs. Darrell Second Edition. Cloth, $1.50 


“It seems to me to be 4 man’s knowledge and experience and a man’s method of narration, but it is a woman’s love 
story,”’ writes one reader of the book to its publishers. 


NOVEL OF SOCIAL LIFE IN LONDON 


Miss Robins’s A Dark Lantern 


By the author of “‘ The Open Question,” ** The Magnetic North,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 


“ This is a very notable book; it is the best that Miss Robins has produced, which implies that it reaches the highest 
level of modern fiction. . . . For many years there has been no more sympathetically, yet relentlessly drawn char- 
acter in fiction than that of Katharine.”—The Daily Mail, London. » 


SIGNIFICANT NOVEL OF AMERICAN LIFE 


John Heigh’s The House of Cards 


By a Sometime Major of U.S. V. Cloth, $1.50 


““Uncommonly interesting and‘human.’ . . . The book is timely,” says the New York Evening Post, “it is the 
most successful of the recent attempts to put on paper the personality of the modern business buccaneer.”’ 











STUDY OF INFLUENTIAL AGENCIES IN CHINA 
T. R. Jernigan’s China in Law and Commerce 


In China law is founded on custom; of customs there are as many as pores in the Empire; therefore a work 


— indicates with substantial accuracy the influential agencies govern 
value, 


VERY IMPORTANT, TIMELY LAW-BOOK 
Mr. Arthur K. Kuhn’s /raus/ation of Professor Meili’s 
International Civil and Commercial Law 


By F. MEILI, Professor of International Private Law in the University of Zurich, Delegate of Switzerland to the 
Hague International Conferences. Translated and Supplemented with additions of American and English Law by 
ARTHUR K. KUHN, Member of tee New York Bar. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net (postage 18c.). 


FOUR LECTURES BY PROF. L. H. BAILEY 


The Outlook to Nature 


Delivered in Boston last January,on “The Realm of the Commonplace,” “ Country and City,” “‘The School of the 
Future,” “ Evolution: The Quest of Truth.” Cloth, 12mo. Ready this week. 


A GUIDE TO PLANTS BY FRUIT AND LEAF 


Mrs. Peterson’s How to Know Wild Fruits 


By MAUDE GRIDLEY PETERSON, with 80 illustrations by Mary E. Herbert. A most useful book to those who 
viait the fields and woods after the passing of the Spring flowers. Cloth, $1.50 net (postage Ihc.). 


SELECTIONS IN PROSE AND VERSE 


Professor W. P. Trent’s Southern Writers 


By the author of “ A History of American Literatcre.” Cloth, 520 pp., $1.10 net (postage 15c.)- 


g 7 and commercial relations is of great 
Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net (postage 13c.). 








ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER OR NEWSDEALER TO SHOW YOU 


acmillan’s Popular Series of Twenty-five-Cent Novel 


These include the best fiction of modern times, novels by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
OwEN WISTER, WINSTON GHURCHILL, A. E. W. MASON and others. 
We shall esteem it a favor if you will ask to see these novels, 17 of which are now ready. 


}HE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 64-66 Fifth Ave, N.Y. 
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EDUCATION 


Illinois 


TDD RENAE. FOR POMS ee 
or Dboys e pu * 
soho! near WiNcago TOF NOBLE HILL, Prin., Woodstock, Tl. 











Massachusetts 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Aubarndale, Mass. 


Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training of girls that 
make it an extraordinary school. 

The hands and the body are trained with the mind. Courses in 
Domestic Economy and ap lied Housekeeping, Lessons in Sewing, 
Cooking, Dress Cutting, Millinery, Home Sanitation, Conversation 
and Walking—all without extra cost. Special advantages in Music 
and Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write for catalogue. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


De Meritte School 


30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 








Gives to boys a thorough preparation for Col- 
lege and the Scientific School. Address 


EDWIN DE MERITTE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Lawrence Scientific School 


offers four-year courses of study leading to the degree of S. B. in 
Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering, Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, Architecture,Landscape Architecture, Forestry, Chemistry, 
Geology, Biology, Anatomy and Hygiene, (preparation for medi- 
cal schools), Science for Teachers, and a course in Genera] 
Science. For the — ~ ont Resematen address J. L. Love, 
versity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
vs ° . N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 


SEDGWICK Seaver, Me 


and Young Men 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 
School among “the Berkshires.”’ preparing for College 
+5 Pupils are members of Principal's family and receive 
constant personal attention. Right habits and maniy, Christian 











New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


125th year opens Sept. 13th, 1905. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire 


New York 

















bat ough, conser- gf 
vative building of character and A es 
education given to 


ee 
pupils of : os : 
The Ossining 
Suburban to 
School for Girls ["yoy"yon 
Special attention given to the acquirement 
of grace, dignity and refinement of bearing 
and manner. Certi! admits to leading colleges. 
Advanced courses in Art and Music. Full a 
gymnasium. 38th year. Year book with views of the 
school on application. 
Miss C. C. Faller, Principal, Ossining the-Hudson, N. Y. 























Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
thoro rst c 1 » well equ d and splendid! 
located. Standard Classical Course looting’ to. degree bf A. 4 
Special advantages for study of Music and Art. Preparatory 
School Certificates admit to leading colleges. 

Dr. 8S. A. MARTIN, President, Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Washington Seminary, 


Washington, Pennsylvania. 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Sixty-ninth year begins 
September 20, 1905. For catalogue, address Miss Mary MacDon- 
ald and Miss Christiana C. Thompson, Principals. 











Vermont 


Aloha Select Camp For Girls 


LAKE MOREY, FAIRLEE, VT. 


Designed to give a limited number of girls a good time in the 
open air, with same wholesome supervision and benefits found in 
best camps for boys. Experienced teachers of handicrafts and na- 
ture study. Cutdoor and indoor recreations, Substantial house for 








character are the chief aim. Pupils carefully selected and 
limited. Courses of study not rigid, advancement depending on 
student's ability. Good gymnasium and ample facilities for a!l out- 
door games and sports under careful supervision. 


E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal. 


quarters ; board-floor tents for those who prefer camping. 
Healthful location. Highest references given and required. 
Terms $100 to $150. For illustrated booklet, address 


MRS. EDWARD LEEDS GULICK, Fairlee, Vt. 





WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Rev. Samugt V. Coie, A.M., D.D., President. 

lst year begins Sept. 20th, 1905. Endowed college-preparatory. 
conintates etesen. Advanced courses for high-school gradu- 
ates and others. Art and music. Experienced teachers. Native 
French and German. New brick gymnasium, with resident in- 
atructor ; tennis, basket-ball, fleld-hockey, golf. Steam and el:c- 
tricity. Healthful location, within 30 miles of Boston. For 


i , address 
Catalogue and views, EATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal. 


WABAN SCHOOL, WAPBASuss. 


A Superior Home School for Boys. 
Summer Camp. J. H. PILLSBURY, A.M» Prin, 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


‘or Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest Boys. A new gymna- 
sium with swimming pool. Fits for pollens, Setentite School and 
Business. Illustrated pam hlet sent free, Please address. 

Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














Wisconsin 





MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin 


Milwaukee-Downer College 
For Girls and Young Ladies. College. Seminary (College 
recs dae ase aatien Bim genes and or 

L . . on 8 ° 
Science. (Department'E.) Miss ELLE U. SaBIN, President 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies schools of all grades with mompetent tein 
Sate & with competent teachers. Assists 


jons. 
P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
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W 4NTED.—Editors, Clergymen and other educated men of 


business ability to represent us. Weekly onlay or ‘ 
antee paid. Give » qualifications, MEA 
a 6 Ne, 24 age, q ons, references. DODD, D 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


‘*The Firs”’ 


New Summer w cottons. Open June 15. to. Moder Modern 
water; beautiful view; foaain , ari 
Fort booklet ana address tilt June re ie 
B. KNOWLTON, Haverford, Pa. 


The Asquam House 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


first-class modern hotel, situated on the summit of 
Shepard Hill, 1,000 ft. above sea level, and 300 above the 
a< uam Lakes. Most charming view in New England from 
roof garden. Every room commands an extensive ped of 
lakes and mountains. a boating, bathing, fishing. 
Open June to October. Booklets. 
H. F. DORR, Prop. 


FARRAGUT HOUSE, 
RYE BEACH, N. H. 


ACCOMMODATING 300 GUESTS. 


Situated on the fashionable North Shore, 50 miles 
from Boston, on the Boston & Maine R.R., East- 
ern Division. 

Attractions: Splendid roads for automobiling, one 
of the most perfect nine hole golf links in New 
England, bathing beach one and one-half miles long, 
pavilion equipped with hot salt baths. For terms, 
etc., apply to 

FRANK C. HALL, Rye Beach, N. H. 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
MANOMET POINT} =-4;KEITH: 


Seashore and country combined. A charming place to spend a 
vacation. The Inn is an old-fashioned, comfortable, well kept 
house, with the best of water supply and sanitary plumbing, plenty 
of shade, fine bathing beach, fresh and salt water fishing, boating 
and out-door games, delightful drives, grounds twenty-six acres in 
extent. Inn opens June 29th. Illustrated folder on application. 
Rooms secured now. 


MASSASOIT HOUSE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Ali conveniences, Suites with private baths 
Convenient for Commercial and Tourists’ Parties. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 


Enjoys the aan of being one of the oldest and best 
Hotels in New Engiaad. 


W. H. CHAPIN, Proprietor. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


THE FAMOUS 


PEQUOT HOUSE 


and Cottages. 
Opens June 15. Rates oS Gots, | $21 weekly and wi wan 22 cot- 
tages, each 6 to 12 rooms and bath. Electric light; $300'to $1 
for season; table, $15 weekly; full hotel service; no housekeep! 
cares. 
SUMMER ANCHORAGE NORTH ATLANTIC 
SQUAD NAVY. 


iN, U. 8. a 
HARVARD-YALE ’VARSITY BOAT RACES. 
N. Y. Yacht Club rendezvous. Always entertainment. 


For terms, &c., write to W. H. HAGER, Proprietor. 


HILL VIEW INN, 


Winchester Center, Conn.—Altitude 1,400 feet ; pointy im- 
proved ; all amusements ; superior accommodations. Booklet. 





SUNSET 
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NEW 


FORT WILLIAM HENRY HOTEL, 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Most Beautiful Resort in New York State. 
OPENS IN JUNE. 
NEWLY REFITTED AND FURNISHED. 
SPECIAL SEASON and WEEKLY RATES. 


ORCHESTRA, FINE GOLF LINKS, FISHING, 
BATHING, BOATING, TENNIS, BILLIARDS, &c. 


WILLIAM P. CHASE, 
New York Office, 1,123 Broadway, Room 210. 








G4e Frontenac 


Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River. 


A magnificent modern hotel for those who oppress 
“ h class service and environment. Yachting, golf, tennis 

ing, pure spring water, orchestra, etc. Open ‘June 18 
to October 1. uvenir book free. 


Address, C. G. TRUSSELL, Manager, Frontenac, N. Y. 


O’HARA HOUSE. ; 


1%; located in the very centre of all + 
these famous Mountains. Write for} boo 
anager, Lexington, Greene Co., 


CANADA 
ABENakis. SPRI NGS 


GO TO CANADA—KEEP COOL. There are many 
resorts butif you want Perfect Comfort, Good Table, 
“Sleepy” Beds and the very Best Outing you ever had, go to 

ABENAKIS SPRINGS, P. Q., CANADA, 

The most satisfactory least expensive summer resort in 
America. Everything for your Comfort and Enjoyment. § 
Boating, Bathing, Dancing, Tennis and all out door games. 
Natural Mineral Springs. Rheumatism, Gout, Dyspepsia, 
Nervous Diseases, Insomnia, Diseases of the Liver and Kid- 
neys treated with unfailing success. 

. G. KIMPTON, Manager, Abenakis Springs, P.Q 





Oagtokitt Moun- 


et. B. OHARA’ 











ST. DENIS 


Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Pian 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Lv Bg characteristic of = hotel, and 

ve secured and reeain for it a patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 
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Col Ered anaes || POLO Electrotype Engraving 60. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N- J- DESIGNERS and .'. 
Always Open 
Patrons say the House is unique and incomparable. ie ENGRAVERS, 


Write for illustrated booklet telling about new buildings, 









































A rsreaanaboaiiaad F. L. YOUNG, Gen Mgr.) | RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Fess SANITARIUM Telephone, 1704 John. 
Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 25 
4 i ; late first Assistant Ph sician in Middle- 
orks ee ere |IN THE MOUNTAINS 





of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, N. Y., on the 
N o rn Ry. 


ew York, Ontario & Weste ; 
SUNNYSI DE SANATORIUM BP bn are seeking a SUMMER HOME for your family in a region 
For the Open Air Treatment of Consumptives, Ner- of absolute HEALTH AT MODERATE COST, 
vous and Chronic Invalids. 2,000 feet above the sea, with pure air, pure water. pure milk, no 
Write for circulars. MAN D s malaria or mosquitoes, and within Three Hours’ Ride from New 
B, A. CHAPMAN, M. D., Springfield, Vt. York—a country heartily recommended by physicians—then send 
7 cents for pos to the undersigned or call an: t free at offices 





Hains or bx sues ratte i a over ge Hote Fer 
} a 5 ives @ of over otels, 
SUMMER Sa es N = ayes me Me a ~~ Lee tp Bows, iy 1 ee, ee ot hoard, facilities, 
ractions, &c. Vacation Bureau a roadway, N. Y. 
ermont an een SA Place IN NEW YORK—141, 165, 425, 1,354, 1,789 Broadway ; 3 Park Place ; 
Terms $4 to $10 per week. 287 4th Av.; 245 Columbus Av.;' 2,798 V.; 273 West 125th St.; 183 
New trains between Boston, New York, Springfield and Vermont 5th Av.; ticket offices, Franklin and West 42d St. Ferries. 





oints. As good as any on the continent. 15¢ page illustrated IN BROOKLYN—S2 and 860 Fulton St., 39 Broadway; Eagle 
rochure mailed free on receipt of 6c. in stamps for bostage. Office. 
Address A. W. ECCLESTONE, So. Pass. Agt., 385 Broadway, J. C. ANDERSON, 

New York City. Traffic Manager, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 










Grand tour of Colorado on Specially Con- 
ducted Excursions via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific G North-Western Line to Denver. 
The official route for Ohio, Indiana, Michigan. 


Congenial Company, Fast Schedules, 
Special Low Rates 


and train service through to Denver without change, over the only 
double track railway between Chicago and the Missouri. River. 


5 00 round trip Chicago to Denver, Colorado Spring 



















and Pueblo, with correspondingly low rates from 
other points Low rates to Yellowstone Park 


California, and the Lewis and Clark Exposition, or a 
Denverenroute The Best of Everythi 

All agents sell tickets via this 
line. Send 2-cent stamp for 
itineraries and full information. 




















W. 8. KNISKERN 
°. T. M., Cc. & N-W. RY. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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In Lakeland 


In Northern Wisconsin and the upper Peninsula of Mich- 
igan, surrounded by dense forests of pine, hemlock, balsam 
and cedar, are hundreds of beautiful lakes and streams offering 
many ideal camp locations and well supplied with good hotels 

where rates are reasonable. 


Only one night’s ride from Chicago, via the 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND 
ST. PAUL RAILWAY 


Bass, Muskallonge, Pike, Brook Trout and other game fish are found in 
satisfying numbers. Why not go there for your summer vacation? 
Two weeks spent in this balsamic atmosphere means renewed energy 

and vigor to the overworked business man. Hay fever patients will 

find instant relief from that stubborn disease. 
Write to-day for ‘‘ Lake Lore,” a seventy-page book descriptive 
of these and other resorts along the ‘‘St. Paul Road,” 
Enclose six cents for postage. 


F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago 
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FROM THE FOUR-TRACK NEWS. e 


that will interest any 
F our Bookl ers person who thinks of 


making a trip some 


























where forthe summer 

7 7 

} «.@ 

if ) 
Gives an idea of what can be accomplished 
Three Ways to by a great railroad and two steamboat lines. 
G t Here is a variety “where every prospect 

0 tO pleases.” 


New York 


A . ‘ Published by the New York Central Rail- 
merica § toad, covers a wide range of delightful 


places to visit, and contains a valuable, up- 


Summer Resorts to-date map printed in four colors. 


Is a booklet of a hundred pages, issued 
The by the New York Central, giving a list 
of the hotels and boarding houses, with just 


Summer Boarder the information that the average resort 


visitor desires, 


The Is a nice folder with maps and references 
to localities, hotels, boarding houses, moun- 


M tains and rivers inthe great wilderness of 
Adirondacks and Northern New York known as the Adiron- 
How to dack Mountains. If you visit this region 


once, you will be sure to go again. 
Reach Them 
= ; y, 
‘- 








| a7 rs 








Any of these booklets or a copy of the §2-page Illustrated Catalogue of the ‘‘FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES” will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a two-cent postage stamp by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 
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THE NEW HOTEL 
AT CELEBRATED POLAND 


Will be open for the season on June 24th by the manager of 
the famous 
a HOTEL SOMERSET, BOSTON 


The same high class service and cuisine that obtains at the Somerset will 
be a feature of this new summer resort hotel. 


The Summit Spring Hotel is perfectly appointed and with every 
requisite for convenience and comfort that is to be found in any of the 
palatial up-to-date city hotels. 

Golf, boating, dri 


ing and every form of outdoor recreation. Climate 
and scenery unequalled. 
a reservations, illustrated booklet, and other particulars 
ess 
ALFRED S. AMER 


Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass. 
Representative, 3 Park Place, New York City 
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- BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Has for Thirty Years been Recognized by the Medical 
Profession as an Invaluable Remedy in Bright’s 
Disease, Albuminuria of Pregnancy, Renal Calculi, 
Gout, Rheumatism and All Diseases Dependent 
upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. Time Adds to the Vol- 
uminous Testimony of Leading Clinical Observers. 

Robert C. Kenner, A. M., M. D., Z2-President Louisville Clinical Association, and Editor 


of Notes on ‘‘Garrod’s Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” Louisville, Ky, (See ‘‘Garrod’s Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics,” fourth edition, revised by Kenner.) : 


‘In the treatment of Gout and all the BUFFALO is indicated and will be 
manifestations of Uric Acid Poisoning, : LITHIA WATER found very efficient. In 
Rheumatism, especially the chronic expression, we shall findzthe water very valuable. The waters of both 


springs have been found by extensive trial to possess remarkable solvent powers over Renal Calculi and 
Stone in the Bladder. We have the authority of that great clinician, Prof. Alfred L. Loomis, that 


LITHIA WATER is of great value in Bright’s Disease, and Hammond and other great 
observers find it greatly beneficial in this condition. In dyspepsia 
and gastro-intestinal disorders the water has been found very efficacious. In vomiting and nausea of preg- 
nancy there is no remedy BUFFALO frequently shows 
more efficacious than LITHIA WATER itself to be.’’ 

Medical testimony mailed to any address. For sale by druggists and grocers generally. 


Hotel at Springs now open 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRGINIA. 
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Electric Service at 


Reduced Rates 


Beginning July Ist 10 Cents 
a Kilowatt Hour instead of 


15 Cents 


Contracts may be made at the following offices 


GENERAL OFFICES 55 Duane Street 


390 GRAND STREET 117 WEST 125th STREET 
30 WEST 32d STREET 634 EAST 149th STREET 

















The New York Edison Co 55 Duane Street 
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Survey of 


Some time ago it was asserted 


National 


Topics by the Washington corre- 


spondents of several newspa- 
pers that Attorney-General Moody was 
unable to agree with Ex-Attorney- 
General Harmon and Mr. Judson, the 
attorneys employed by the Government 
to conduct the prosecution in the case 
of the rebates unlawfully paid by the 
Atchison railroad company, as to the 
action that should be taken. They de- 
sired, it was said, to prosecute the officers 
of the company as well as the corpora- 
tion itself, having in mind Mr. Paul 
Morton, Secretary of the Navy, because 
he appeared, by the evidence as well as 
by his own admissions, to have been the 
officer directly responsible for the rebates 
in question. Mr. Moody held, it was 
asserted, that Secretary Morton ought 
not to be made a defendant. It is now 
reported that the two special attorneys 
have withdrawn from the case op ac- 
count of this disagreement.—The attor- 
neys employed for some months past in 
an investigation of the Beef Trust 
charges by a grand jury in Chicago have 
been in consultation with Mr. Moody 
as to the evidence thus far obtained. 
Conflicting reports as to his estimate of 
its strength are published. Some say 
the grand jury is inclined to return thirty 
indictments. Mr. Roberts, Director of 
the Mint, publishes an elaborate defense 
of Commissioner Garfield’s report upon 
the beef companies, in reply to those who 


have sharply criticised it—By formal | 


petition the Receivers’ and Shippers’ 
Association of Cincinnati asks the Presi- 
dent to proceed against all the leading 
railroad lines south of the Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi, alleging that by com- 








the World 


bination agreements they are violating 
the Sherman Act, and that these agree- 
ments cause unjust discrimination in 
favor of the East and against the West 
and South. The movement is regarded 
as one of considerable importance.—Mr. 
Bonaparte, who is soon to become Sec- 
retary of the Navy, addressed the Re- 
publican State Committee of Maryland, 
last week, vigorously opposing the Con- 
stitutional Amendment which is designed 
to disfranchise a large majority of the 
negroes in the State, and which Senator 
Gorman seeks to make the issue of the 
coming fall campaign.—The new steam- 
ship regulations, suggested by the 
“Slocum ” disaster, will go into effect 
on July 1st. Licenses or certificates will 
be withheld from owners who fail to 
comply with them. Some complain of 
the cost of the safety appliances that will 
be required. Regret is expressed by the 
officers in charge at Washington that 
Congress failed to enact the proposed 
legislation by which they would have 
been empowered to compel in every case 
the employment of a crew of sufficient 
size. 





Js 

Continuing his attack 
upon the Philadelphia 
ring, Mayor Weaver 
has removed the Assistant Director of 
the Department of Supplies and the 
Chief of the Bureau of Highways and 
has issued important orders to the police 
and other employees of the city. John 
A. Acker, storekeeper at the water 
works, has been arrested for taking 
bribes and certifying to fraudulent bills 
in favor of contractors. The policemen, 
firemen and all other employees of the 
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Departments of Public Safety and Pub- 
lic Works (about 10,000 in number) 
have been informed that the payment of 
political assessments is not hereafter to 
be compulsory ; also that membership in 
certain political clubs will not be cause 
for appointment or promotion, but will 
be regarded as detrimental to proper dis- 
cipline. Assessments have been collected 
by the agency of these clubs, which have 
also been used for the protection of vice. 
The policemen, firemen and other em- 
ployees of the Department of Public 
Safety have been ordered to examine the 
voting lists and to report the number of 
voters registered as residing in their 
houses, and also the number of such per- 
sons actually entitled to vote from the 
same houses. It has been the custom to 
require these employees to have from 5 
to 10 names registered from each of their 
dwellings. Provision was thus made for 
more than 50,000 fraudulent votes. Di- 
rector Potter has begun to remove un- 
worthy policemen. The first to go was 
aman recently appointed who had been 
arrested once for larceny, once for high- 
way robbery, four times for breach of 
the peace, and three times for drunken- 
ness, and had been in prison two years 
for assault and battery. The Mayor has 
asked the banks and trust companies that 
have $18,000,000 of city funds on de- 
posit to report what the average deposit 
has been and whether they pay a higher 
rate of interest to other depositors. He 
is still investigating the accounts of the 
United Gas Improvement Company with 
the city, and he finds that its statements 
as to the cost of gas works improvements 
(for which the city may be required to 
pay in 1907) have invariably been ac- 
cepted without question, altho they in- 
clude expenditures for repairs, which were 
excluded by the terms of the gas lease. 
A decline of $40,000,000 in the market 
value of the capital stocks of companies 
controlling local public utilities having 
caused bankers to address complaints to 
him, he replied that his policy would be 
fair play for all corporations honestly 
conducted. He has appointed an ad- 
visory committee of fourteen prominent 
citizens. Among the members of it are 


John H. Converse, of the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works; William Potter, presi- 
of Jefferson 


dent Medical College; 
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Rudolph Blankenburg, a merchant who 
has written a history of rings in the city 
and the State; Charles Emory Smith, 
formerly Postmaster-General, now edi- 
tor of the Press; W. W. Justice, wool 
merchant; and the presidents of two or 


three banks. President Cassatt, of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, called upon the 
Mayor last week to discuss certain fran- 
chises in which his company is interested. 
Philadelphia newspapers say this was 
without precedent, it having been the 
practice of Mayors to call at the office of 
the President of this company. The 
history of an interesting job in connec- 
tion with the planning and construction of 
the Torresdale boulevard has been un- 
earthed. Land in the suburbs on the 
line of the projected boulevard was quiet- 
ly acquired by the ring that made the 
plans. To punish one of the group who 
quarreled with his associates the plan 
was so changed that the boulevard, in- 
tended to be nearly straight, was turned 
aside at almost a right angle, in order 
that this man’s land might be avoided.— 
There was an interesting scene in the 
Messiah Methodist church on the 4th, 
when William S. Vare, Recorder of 
Deeds, paid off a mortgage of nearly 
$10,000 on the church property. The 
Vare brothers hold the street-cleaning 
contract and have been very influential 
in the “machine,” controlling, it was 
commonly said, about one-third of the 
city vote and of the Councilmen. Re- 
cently they deserted Durham and came 
over to the Mayor, after he had given 
orders that the “machine’s” specifica- 
tions and advertisements for the letting 
of the street-cleaning contract for an- 
other term be canceled. In the church, 
before the mortgage was burned, Mr. 
Vare made an address and was affected 
to tears. An address was also made by 
the Rev. J. Wesley Sullivan, Chaplain of 
the State Senate, who resented with in- 
dignation the reported opinions of some 
persons that Mr. Vare’s money was 
“tainted.” “TI don’t believe,” said he, 
“that the Vares have ever touched a 
dishonest dollar. They have lived too 
close to their church and their religion 
to do that. Mr. Rockefeller has also 
been unjustly accused. Like the Vares, 
he has lived too close to his religion to 
have obtained money in any sinister 
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way.” It was mainly on account of the 
wish of the Vare brothers’ mother, ex- 
pressed before she died, that this money 
was paid for the relief of the church of 
which she had been a member. 


a 


It is said by members of 
Congress who are now 
in Washington that the 
President is not now inclined to call a 
special session for railroad rate legisla- 
tion. He had intended that the session 
should begin in October, but he yielded 
to the arguments of those who desired 
to be at their homes just before 
and at the time of the November elec- 
tions. It has since appeared that little if 
anything could be gained by beginning 
the session a few days after those elec- 
tions, with the opening of the regular 
session near at hand, as Congress would 
probably adjourn before the December 
opening to get the mileage allowance.— 
It is reported that the railway companies 
in their campaign against the proposed 
rate legislation will rely in part upon 
assistance to be given by large shippers 
at prominent terminal points who have 
had satisfactory rates and who think 
that under such legislation as the Esch- 
Townsend bill their own rates or the gen- 
eral rates affecting their business would 
be increased. At points in the upper 
Mississippi Valley the argument is used 
that rates would be made upon a mileage 
or distance basis if the Commission 
should be empowered to make them, and 
that in this way the prosperity of certain 
sections and industries would be blighted. 
On the other hand, it is pointed out that 
in the past the Commission has declined 
to be governed by considerations of dis- 
tance, but has insisted upon giving 
weight also to commercial and physical 
conditions.—It is noticed that the official 
journal of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers opposes any legislation 
that “ would take the rate-making power 
from the railway management” and 
urges members of this prominent union 
to express disapproval of the proposed 
legislation in letters to their Senators 
and Representatives. It asserts that the 
enactment of such a measure as the Esch- 
Townsend bill would prevent any in- 
crease of railway employees’ wages and 
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make it difficult for them to retain their 
present rates of pay. 


x] 
Codie Leber ee 2 anion: to his 
the Panama Canal OPimion that an 


eight-hour day for 
all laborers and mechanics employed on 
the Panama Canal is required by law, 
Attorney-General Moody has prepared 
another one relating to the proposed 
employment of coolies under contract. 
Pointing out that the condition of such 
laborers in other countries is one of in- 
voluntary servitude, limited in duration, 
and referring to the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution (which pro- 
vides that involuntary servitude, except 
as a punishment for convicts, shall not 
exist in any place subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States), he says that 
the utmost care must be taken to exclude 
on the Isthmus those conditions which 
have been indicated as those of involun- 
tary servitude, or any other conditions 
of like effect or tendency. The Govern- 
ment must scrutinize not only the con- 
tracts made with persons supplying 
coolie labor, but also the contracts ex- 
isting between these persons and the 
laborers themselves. He holds that our 
Alien Contract Labor law does not apply 
to the Canal Zone—It is reported 
that the high freight rates on the Pana- 
ma Railroad (heretofore maintained by 
the controlling influence of the trans- 
continental railways) may not be re- 
duced, because of recent large expendi- 
tures for the road, but also partly for 
canal equipment. There is said to be 
some difference of opinion at Washing- 
ton as to the action of the Commission 
in charging these expenditures to the 
railroad’s construction and repair ac- 
count. But it does not appear that the 
announced determination of the Govern- 
ment to reduce the rates has been re- 


considered. . 
Js 


James Dalrymple, man- 
ager of Glasgow’s 
street railways, ended 
his visit to Chicago on the oth inst. In 
an address at a banquet given to him 
in that city he described conditions in 
Glasgow, narrating the history of the 
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municipalization of railways there, but 
contented himself with saying, with 
respect to Chicago, that his inquiries 
had convinced him that something 
should be done. At the same banquet 
Mayor Dunne said that Chicago could 
do as well as Glasgow had done. There 
must be no backward step, he contin- 
ued, and Chicago’s success in taking 
over and operating her street railways 
would mean an economic revolution in 
America. It would mean not only the 
municipalization of street railways, gas 
works, electric lighting and local tele- 
phone systems, but also Government 
ownership of the steam railroads, the 
telegraph lines, the long distance tele- 
phones and the express service, and 
the abolition of strikes and lockouts in 
connection with such utilities. At a 
political picnic in Cleveland Mr. Dal- 
rymple spoke with more freedom than 
in Chicago. “ We in Glasgow,” said 
he, “know nothing of politics as it is 
known in American cities. As regards 
our municipal affairs we have no poli- 
tics. If you conduct the street railway 
business on political lines you are 
doomed. You must not permit poli- 
tics to interfere with it in the slight- 
est degree.” Street car transfers he 
regarded as “an abomination.” They 
were not used in Glasgow. “If you 
continue to give them,” he added, “ you 
will not be able to reduce your fare 
below 5 cents.” With transfers, the 
average ride here was more than twice 
as long as the average ride in Glasgow. 
In Cleveland and afterward in Chicago 
he repeated his warning that politics 
and “pull” must be absolutely di- 
vorced from the business; otherwise 
the experiment could not be success- 
ful—Mayor Dunne gave notice on the 
8th that under municipal ownership 
and operation all the employees on the 
railways, from motorman and con- 
ductor down, would be in the unclas- 
sified lists of the civil service. Critics 
at once pointed out that under such 
conditions they would be deprived of 
the safeguards and defenses of the 
merit system, and would be exposed 
to all the dangers of political interfer- 
ence. The Mayor’s announcement has 
caused much surprise. 


‘ 
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Several conferences be- 
tween committees repre- 
senting employers and 
strikers were held in Chicago last week, 
but they came to nothing. The strikers 
demanded that the express companies 
(who have taken no part in the nego- 
tiations) be boycotted, and that the pro- 
tection of non-union drivers by police 
guards and sheriff's deputies be at once 
withdrawn. Both of these demands were 
rejected. There was comparatively little 
violence during the week. Cornelius P. 
Shea, president of the teamsters’ union, 
was arrested upon an indictment for 
conspiracy, and also upon a charge of 
criminal libel because he asserted that 
Robert J. Thorne, manager of the store 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. (where the 
strike originated), had offered him 
$10,000 two years ago to call a strike 
against a rival firm. There was much 
talk of bribery on both sides, employers 
saying that a corrupt offer for settlement 
had recently been made, and union men 
asserting that -coal dealers had paid 
$30,000 in strike benefits some years ago 
in return for action that caused the own- 
ers of large buildings to use coal instead 
of fuel gas. United States Judge Gross- 
cup released two union leaders whom 
United States Judge Kohlsaat had com- 
mitted for contempt because they refused 
to answer questions. The New York 
teamsters refused to go on strike in sym- 
pathy, but consented to an assessment 
amounting to about $1,800 a day for the 
aid of the strikers. By Chicago news- 
papers the school teachers’ union (Chi- 
cago Teachers’ Federation) has been se- 
verely criticised for republishing in its 
Bulletin, with much editorial commenda- 
tion, long articles from papers represent- 
ing the strikers’ interests. These articles 
were wholly in favor of the strikers and 
decidedly hostile to the employers, who 
were called “ satanic plutocrats.” Mayor 
Dunne, replying to the criticism of the 
Grand Jury, said that he had no right to 
call upon the militia until he had failed 
to maintain law and order bv the police. 
This, he added, he had at no time failed 
to do.—In connection with a strike on 
the street railways of Saginaw and 
Bay City, Mich, there has been much dis- 
order. In Saginaw a mechanic named 
Weick was killed and two other men 
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were wounded by a deputy sheriff who 
was guarding non-union employees on a 
car.—Charles Walz, a captain of militia 
at Springfield, Ill., has been warned by 
the local plumbers’ union, of which he is 
a member, that unless he resigns from 
the service the firm that employs him will 
be placed on the list of open shops.— 
William Patten, a union iron molder in 
Cincinnati, on trial for killing a non- 
union molder named Weakley, last sum- 
mer, during a strike, has pleaded guilty 
and been sent to the penitentiary for 
twenty years.—Walter Damrosch, leader 
of the Symphony Orchestra in New York, 
has been fined $1,000 by the Musical Pro- 
tective Union, of which he is a member, 
because he employed in the orchestra five 
French players, recent arrivals from 
Paris. They had taken out naturalization 
papers, applied for admission to the 
union, passed the union examination and 
paid their initiation fees. Admission was 
then refused, but after the payment of 
Mr. Damrosch’s fine they were accepted 
as members. He had employed the men 
without obtaining - union’s consent. 


In Samar, Enrique Da- 
guhob, leader of the in- 
surgents, and 42 of his 
followers have been killed by the troops 
under General Carter. At a meeting of 
the Federal party, in Manila, on the gth, 
the radical element controlled the pro- 
ceedings. After the rejection of the 
conservatives’ proposition favoring an 
indefinite period of preparation for self- 
government, a platform calling for 
immediate independence was adopted.— 
The Hawaiian Legislature has ad- 
journed, after refusing to make any ap- 
propriation for the support of the 
militia or of the Government band, 
which has been sustained by the public 
funds for 35 years. Probably the 
militia will disband. In a message to 
the Legislature the Governor remarked 
that in a majority of instances the 
salaries of white employees of the Gov- 
ernment had been reduced by recent 
legislation, while those of Hawaiians 
had been increased. Whereupon the 
House by unanimous vote expressed 
regret that he had accused the Legis- 
lature of drawing a color line and de- 
nied that it had done this—All the 
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Japanese laborers employed on the 
Hawaiian island of Maui have been on 
strike. About four weeks ago there 
was a revolt on one plantation, owing, 
it is said, to the refusal of the owners 
to discharge the overseer, a Russian. 
The strike spread until all the 2,300 la- 
borers were involved. They attacked 
the planters’ property and compelled 
the white people and the police to take 
refuge in the court house at Lahaina. 
Order was restored by troops sent from 
Honolulu.—Professor Seurat, an em- 
ployee of the French Government, who 
has been studying the condition of the 
French islands in the Pacific for two 
years, will recommend that the French 
possessions in the South Seas be sold 
to some Power that has demonstrated 
its ability in the field of colonization. 
In Tahiti he finds great official corrup- 
tion and general bankruptcy, the result 
of years of misrule. Social conditions, 
he says, are lamentable, moral condi- 
tions are unmentionable and commerce 
and agriculture are hopelessly de- 
pressed. 
ed 

M. Théophile Delcassé, who 
has been Minister of For- 
eign Affairs in five succes- 
sive Cabinets since his first appointment 
in 1898, has at last found it necessary to 
resign because Premier Rouvier and his 
colleagues in the Ministry refuse to give 
him any further support. The immediate 
cause of his downfall is the failure of his 
African policy in two important coun- 
tries, Morocco and Abyssinia, in both of 
which he has recently been checkmated 
by Emperor William of Germany. It 
was thought that he had scored a great 
triumph when Great Britain consented to 
permit the extension of French influence 
in Morocco, and it was expected that 
his policy of “pacific penetration” 
would in time make Morocco another Al- 
geria. But the Sultan and his advisers 
showed great reluctance to allowing their 
country to be thus assimilated, and in this 
they were confirmed by the Kaiser, who 
made a timely visit to Tangier in his 
yacht and followed it up by sending a 
German mission, under the Count von 
Tattenbach-Ashold, to Fez, to counteract 
the French mission under M. Saint-René 
de Taillandier. As a consequence the 
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Sultan returned an emphatic declaration 
to the French Government that Morocco 
will not permit any reform, civil or mili- 
tary, to be carried out by any foreign 
Power unless such reforms are pre- 
viously discussed by an international con- 
ference at Tangier. Germany then sent 
a note to all the Powers signatory to the 
Madrid Treaty of July 3d, 1880, calling 
attention to the fact that all nations are 
guaranteed equal rights in Morocco by 
that treaty and inviting them to a con- 
ference in accordance with the wish of 
Morocco. The French claim is that since 
the treaty deals solely with the protec- 
tion of the lives and property of for- 
eigners residing in Morocco “ the most 
favored nation ” clause refers also to the 
same subject and “ does not warrant the 
German claim that the Powers agreed 
to exercise equal political control in 
Morocco.” The Madrid Treaty was 
signed by General Lucius Fairchild for 
the United States. Austria has accepted 
the invitation of Germany to a confer- 
ence on Moroccan affairs. This places 
France in a very difficult position, but 
Premier Rouvier evidently hopes that by 
sacrificing Delcassé and taking the port- 
folio of Foreign Affairs in his own hands 
he may conciliate Germany. The Kaiser 
has emphasized his triumph by at once 
conferring upon Chancellor von Bilow 
the titles of Prince and Baron when the 
news of Delcassé’s fall was received at 
Berlin. He would probably have been 
made Prince years before, but he had not 
the fortune necessary to properly support 
the dignity of that rank. Now, however, 
this difficulty is removed by the bequest 
to him of $1,375,000 by the late Herr 
Godefroy, of Hamburg. France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Italy, Great Britain and 
the United States have all within a year 
or two sent missions to Abyssinia to se- 
cure the chance to develop the resources 
of that country, but it appears that the 
prize will go to Germany, which has se- 
cured the right to build the first railroad 
into the interior. The French papers 
hold M. Delcassé responsible for this 
failure also. The more radical repub- 
licans of France have always disliked his 
alliance of the republic with despotic 
Russia and now that that alliance no 
longer serves its purpose of resisting 
Germany, it is more unpopular than ever. 
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Norway, which has been unrtea 
to Sweden since 1814, has re- 
sumed its position among the 
nations as an entirely independent State 
by announcing the dissolution of the 
union and throwing off its allegiance to 
Oscar II. The immediate cause of the 
disruption is the refusal of Sweden to 
grant a separate consular system to Nor- 
way, altho the Norwegian people have 
for many years insisted that their com- 
mercial interests were not promoted by 
the Swedish Consuls under the control of 
the Swedish Foreign Minister. Since 
1890 the agitation for a separate system 
has continued and reached a climax on 
May 28th, when a bill providing for Nor- 
wegian Consulates was passed by the 
Storthing and vetoed by the King. The 
Norwegian Ministers thereupon offered 
their resignations in a body, but King 
Oscar refused to receive them. The 
King having thus refused to follow the 
unanimous advice of the Norwegian 
Ministers, they considered that he had 
forfeited his position, and on June 7th 
the Storthing declared the union dis- 
solved, and Oscar dethroned as King of 
Norway, by the passage of the following 
resolution : 


“Whereas, All the members of the Council 
of State have laid down their offices, and 

“Whereas, His Majesty the King has de- 
clared himself unable to establish a new Gov- 
ernment for the country, and 

“Whereas, The constitutional regal power 
thus becomes inoperative, the Storthing author- 
izes the members of the Council of State who 
retired to-day to exercise until further notice 
as the Norwegian Government the power ap- 
pertaining to the King, in accordance with Nor- 
way’s constitution and existing laws, with those 
changes which are necessitated by the fact that 
the union with Sweden under one King is dis- 
solved in consequence of the King having 
ceased to act as a Norwegian King.” 


Norway 
Secedes 


Christian Michelsen, who was Premier 
of the Cabinet, accepted in behalf of the 
Government the “ valuable and difficult 
task with which the Storthing has in- 
trusted to it.” The following address to 
the King, asking for a Prince of the 
House of Bernadotte to serve as king, 
was passed: 


“Your Majesty: The course of developments 
which have proved more powerful than the de- 
sire and will of individuals has led to this re- 
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sult. The union entered upon in 1814 has from 
the first hour been differently interpreted by 
the two nations both with regard to its spirit 
and letter. Efforts have been made on the 
Swedish side to extend the union and on the 
Norwegian side to confine it to the limit laid 
down by the act of union and otherwise to as- 
sert the independent power of both States in 
all matters not defined in that act as coming 
under the union. 

“The difference of principle in the interpre- 
tation of the character of the union has pro- 
voked much misunderstanding between the two 
peoples and has caused much friction in the in- 
terpretation which during the recent negotia- 
tions between the two countries has been laid 
down by Sweden as against Norway. The 
Norwegian people were bound to perceive the 
injury to their constitutional right, their inde- 
pendence, and their national honor. 

“The union was justified so long as it could 
contribute to the welfare and happiness of 
both peoples while maintaining their inde- 
pendence as a sovereign State. But above the 
union there stands for us Norwegians our Nor- 
wegian fatherland and for the Swedes their 
Swedish fatherland, while more valuable than 
the political union are the feelings of solidarity 
and voluntary cohesion of both peoples. The 
union has become a danger to this feeling of 
solidarity of the Norwegian and Swedish peo- 
ples which should secure the happiness of both 
nations and constitute their strength abroad. 

“Tf the union is now severed the Norwegian 
people have no loftier wish than to live in 
good harmony with all and not least with the 
people of Sweden and the dynasty under the 
direction of which our country, despite many 
and bitter disputes affecting the union, has 
attained such important intellectual and mate- 
rial development. 

“ As evidence of the fact that the work and 
struggle of the Norwegian people for the full 
independence of the fatherland has not been 
founded on any ill feeling toward the royal 
house of the Swedish people, and has not left 
behind any bitterness toward either of these, 
the Storthing respectfully solicits your Majes- 
ty’s co-operation to the end that a prince of 
your Majesty’s house may be permitted, while 
relinquishing his right of succession to the 
throne of Sweden, to accept election as King 
of Norway.” 


There was no animosity manifested 
against the King, the proceedings of the 
Storthing were calm and dignified, and 
as the Prime Minister closed his address 
with the formula “God save our coun- 
try,” instead of the customary “God 
save the King and our country,” the peo- 
ple were serious and even sad. There 
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has been no violence or disorder, and 
Premier Michelsen had refused to re- 
ceive any popular delegations or to per- 
mit processions in his honor. On the 
morning of June gth the union flag was 
hauled down from the tower of Akershus 
Fort, in Christiania, where it had floated 
since 1814, and the Norwegian tricolor 
was hoisted in its place with great cere- 
mony in the presence of the members of 
the Storthing and 30,000 spectators, who 
joined in singing “ Yes, We Love This 
Country,” as the new flag was given the 
national salute and the troops presented 
arms. The Prayer Book of the Nor- 
wegian Church has been modified by 
omitting the prayers for the royal family 
and substituting a prayer for the welfare 
of the country. King Oscar at first re- 
fused to receive the delegation bringing 
the Address of the Storthing and mani- 
fested some anger and bitterness. Later, 
however, he received the delegation, but 
declared their action unconstitutional, 
since the union could only be dissolved 
by mutual consent. He is reported to 
have said: “So long as I live there will 
be no war between the two countries.” 
All the officers of the Norwegian army 
and navy have taken the oath of al- 
legiance with the new Government, and a 
system of military defense has been or- 
ganized in case Sweden should decide to 
enforce her claims. The Swedish people 
have been enthusiastic in their demon- 
strations of affection and sympathy for 
King Oscar, but they manifest little ex- 
citement or anger against the Norwegians. 
Dr. Sven Hedin declares that an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance between the 
two countries is impossible, and that if 
the union be dissolved “ Scandinavia may 
be changed into a European Korea.” It 
is not probable that King Oscar will con- 
sent to place a member of his family 
upon the Norwegian throne, in which 
case a Prince of the Danish royal house 
may be selected, or Norway declared a 
republic. All the Norwegian Ministers 
and Consuls have resigned from the 
Swedish foreign service, and the Powers 
will soon be called upon to receive Nor- 
way’s representatives. A petition to be 
signed by 100,000 Norwegian Americans 
is being prepared for presentation to 
President Roosevelt asking him to 
recognize Norway as a nation. 















During the past week 
President Roosevelt has 
been activciy engaged in 
bringing the belligerent Powers to con- 
sent to an exchange of peace terms, 
and it appears that his efforts have met 
with some success. After consultation 
with the representatives of Japan and 
Russia at Washington it was found 
that neither Government would object 
to his suggesting the desirability of 
bringing the war to a speedy conclu- 
sion, and on June 7th Ambassador 
Meyer obtained an audience with the 
Czar at Tsarskoe-Selo Palace and, call- 
ing his attention to Clause III of The 
Hague convention, which provides 
that an intermediatory advance shall 
never be considered an unfriendly act 
by disputing Powers, the Czar con- 
sented to receive a communication from 
President Roosevelt on that subject. 
The President’s letter, which is iden- 
tical with that sent to Tokyo, is as fol- 
lows: 


“The President feels that the time has come 
when in the interest of all mankind he must 
endeavor to see if it is not possible to bring’ to 
an end the terrible and lamentable conflict now 
being waged. With both Russia and Japan 
the United States has inherited ties of friend- 
ship and good will. It hopes for the prosperity 
and welfare of each, and it feels that the prog- 
ress of the world is set back by the war be- 
tween those two great nations. 

“The President accordingly urges the Rus- 
sian and Japanese Governments, not only for 
their own sakes, but in the interest of the whole 
civilized world, to open direct negotiations for 
peace with each other. The President suggests 
that those peace negotiations be conducted di- 
rectly and exclusively between the belliger- 
ents; in other words, that there may be a 
meeting of Russian and Japanese plenipoten- 
tiaries or delegates without any intermediary, 
in order to see if it is not possible for those 
representatives of the two Powers to agree to 
terms of peace. The President earnestly asks 
that the Russian Government do now agree to 
such a meeting and is asking the Japanese 
Government likewise to agree. 

“While the President does not feel that any 
intermediary should be called in in respect to 
the peace negotiations themselves, he is entire- 
ly willing to do what he properly can, if the 
two Powers concerned feel that his services 
will be of aid in arranging the preliminaries as 
to the time and place of meeting. But if ever 
these preliminaries can be arranged directly 
between the two Powers, or in any other way, 
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the President will be glad, as his sole purpose 
is to bring about a meeting which the whole 
civilized world will pray may result in peace.” 


The result will probably. be an armis- 
tice, and the meeting of representatives 
in Washington or Manchuria, or pos- 
sibly some European capital, to ex- 
change terms of peace. It is under- 
stood that Russia objects to granting 
full powers to her representatives to 
negotiate and conclude a permanent 
peace. Japan, on the other hand, 
would prefer that the peace commis- 
sioners should have plenipotentiary 
powers. No official statement has been 
given out of the demands of either 
party, but it is expected that Japan will 
ask for an indemnity of $650,000,000, 
or more, to pay the expenses of the 
war; the withdrawal of Russian power 
from Manchuria, which will remain a 
Chinese province with Japanese influ- 
ence predominating, as Russian influ- 
ence has for the past few years; the 
cession of Port Arthur and a large part 
of the peninsula to Japan; the Chinese 
Eastern railroad through Manchuria to 
be placed in Japanese or neutral 
hands; fortifications of Vladivostok to 
be demolished and Russia pledged not 
to maintain a fleet in the Pacific waters 
for twenty-five years; all Russian war- 
ships interned in neutral ports to be 
handed over to Japan; the island of 
Sakhalin and perhaps Vladivostok to 
be held until permanent peace, or, at 
least, until the indemnity is paid. Of 
these terms it is understood that Rus- 
sia will object most decidedly to the 
cession, even temporarily, of any Rus- 
sian territory, and to restrictions upon 
her naval force in the Pacific. The 
Chinese Eastern railroad in Manchuria 
may possibly be sold for the benefit of 
Japan in lieu of the indemnity. The 
European papers of all nationalities 
unite in praise of President Roosevelt’s 
action as a peace-maker. Even the 
Russian papers agree in commending 
it, with the exception of the Novoe 
Vremya, which calls it an advertising 
job, and accuses the President of be- 
ing an enemy to Russia, as is shown by 
his refusal to allow the three cruisers 
in Manila to repair the damages of 
war. 


























How Are the Working People to Free 
Themselves? 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


[The following article is a letter to a peasant just written by Count Tolstoy and 
gives-in some detail his advice to the workers of Russia in the terrible crisis the nation 


is now going through.—EpiTor.] . 


OU ask me: “ How long yet will 
the many millions of coarse, gray 
coats have to drag the overturned 

wagon?” You write: “ The twentieth 
century has come already, and hard times 
have set in; the blood and the sweat of 
the unfortunate, enfeebled Russian peo- 
ple are pouring out. There will be no 
fathers, no brothers, no husbands, but 
there will be a multitude of cripples, and 
the overturned wagon stands on the same 
place.” 

You write me: “ How long yet are we 
to drag thus and to sing the dubinushka 
(the workmen’s song of the oaken 
cudgel): ‘Eh, it goes, it goes, Oh, 
Oh!’?” 

You ask my advice: “ How are the 
much-suffering and forbearing gray- 
coated peasants to drag the overturned 
wagon to the appointed place, and how 
are the people to free themselves from 
useless toil? ” 

I have written something about this 
very matter in my articles “ The Only 
Remedy,” “ Must It Be So?” “ Where 
Is the Way Out of It?” “ To the Work- 
ing People ” and “ Bethink Yourselves! ” 
In these articles I have pointed out how, 
in my opinion, the working people can 
free themselves from their useless toil 
and sufferings. I will now attempt to 
‘answer your questions more clearly and 
briefly : 

Everybody knows that it is both use- 
less and hard to drag an overturned 
wagon. And, therefore, some people 
say: “ The whole fault is that the wagon 
does not stand right; help us to stand 
it up right, the wheels down, and then 
everything will go smoothly.” 

I think that these people are wrong. 
Even if the wagon stood with its wheels 
down these very people who overturned 
it would be the first to get into the 





wagon, and they would order you to 
drag them. They would not harness 
themselves ; indeed, they turn the wagon 
over simply because they want to get into 
it. And when they all get into it the 
wagon must turn over again. It is just 
because so many get into the wagon that 
it turns upside down. In my opinion, it 
is not a question whether the wagon is 
upside down or not, but that you don’t 
have to drag it at all. But you have 


‘allowed yourselves to be made use of, 


you have thrust your heads into the yoke, 
you have placed yourselves into the 
shafts, you have harnessed yourselves 
into the bad wagon, and then you com- 
plain that it is hard to drag it. 

And if you have already harnessed 
yourselves, it is not a question now 
whether the wagon is upset or not, but 
how to unharness yourselves. And in 
order to unharness yourselves there is 
but one remedy. 

There is but one remedy and a simple 
and easy remedy it is, but people have 
long forgotten it and have become dis- 
accustomed from it. The remedy is—to 
live in God. And to live in God means 
to fear and obey God more than to fear 
and obey the village Police Chief, the 
Governor, the Czar. Thus if the Police 
Chief, the Governor, the Czar demand 
something from you, and God forbids it, 
to obey not the Police Chief, nor the 
Governor, nor the Czar, but God. 

If you only begin to live thus, the 
wagon will remain where it is, alone, and 
you will live unharnessed, freely, and 
you will not complain of life as you now 
do, but you will be happy. 

But to live in God you must live 
altogether in God, in all matters, and 
not merely to burn candles, to fast, to 
serve mass, to cross yourself before the 
images. 
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To live in God means to live according 
to the Commandments of the Gospel. 

The First Commandment: “ Ye have 
heard that it was said by them of old 
time, Thou shalt not kill; and whoever 
shall kill shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment: But I say unto you, That whoso- 
ever is angry with his brother without 
a cause shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment.” Which means that it is forbidden 
not only to kill, but it is also forbidden to 
quarrel, to abuse each other, to bear ill- 
will to one another. 

The Second: “ Ye have heard that it 
was said by them of old time, Thou shalt 
not commit adultery: But I say unto you, 
That whosoever looketh on a woman to 
lust after her hath committed adultery 
with her already in his heart.” Which 
means not only not to lead a depraved 
life, but also for husband and wife to 
live honestly and to guard against all 
that which provokes lust. 

The Third: “ Again, ye have heard it 
hath been said by them of old time, Thou 
shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt per- 
form unto the Lord thine oaths: But I 
say unto you, Swear not at all.” Which 
means not to take an oath at a court of 
justice, or of allegiance to the Czar, or 
to the army. 

The Fourth: “ Ye have heard that it 
hath been said, An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth: But I say unto you, 
That ye resist not evil: But whoseover 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also.” Which means 
not to pay injury for injury, not to bear 
vengeance, but to help others; not to 
punish, not to imprison, not to exile, not 
to put to death. 

The Fifth: “Ye have heard that it 
hath been said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor, and hate thine enemy: But I 
say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you.” Which means not to 
consider other nations as enemies, and to 
make no difference between your own 
nation and another nation, and not to 
make war against it. 

If people performed only these five 
Commandments of the Gospel as they 
now perform the Church rites the wagon 
would remain where it stands, and there 
would be no need of dragging it. 

For, as I understand it, the wagon is 
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the masters—the rich, the functionaries, 
the land owners, the manufacturers, the 
priests, the bishops, all those that do not 
work themselves, but ride on the work- 
ing people. The harness is the taxes, 
lack of land, the military service, the 
Church ceremonies, want, the factories, 
the high price of provisions, the low 
price of labor. 

Taxes? Who will gather them if peo- 
ple will live in God? And if such people 
will be found, then the man that lives in 
God cannot pay taxes of his own free 
will, anyway. “If my money or my 
labor is necessary for a good cause,” 
such a man will say, “I will bring it 
myself; but I cannot give up my money 
for prisons, for chains, for guns, for 
cannon, for salaries to generals. God 
does not tell me to do it, and I will not 
give it of my free will.” 

Lack of land? Who watches the land 
of the land owners and does not allow 
you to till it? And'who plows it and tills 
it for the land owners? You are doing 
it yourselves. If a man lives in God he 
will not help an extortioner to rob his 
neighbor, and, however poor he may 
be, he would say: “I cannot go against 
the law of God and help you to rob. I 
will rather starve; but I cannot do it 
and will not do it.” 

Thus will also say such a man about 
swearing allegiance to the Czar, about 
military service. “Put me to death,” 
such a man will say; “ that’s your affair. 
I will have to die some day anyway. 
Against the law of God I cannot and will 
not swear in to serve in the army, to 
serve the Czar.” 

Such a man will say the same with 
regard to war, when his services will be 
demanded for military purposes, or when 
he himself is taken into the army. He 
will say: “I have no enemies. I cannot 
go against God.” 

And thus in all matters. Ifa man lives 
in God he will not buy up for a trifle the 
cattle of his poor neighbor, or his house 
or his land; he will not lower the price 
fixed by his neighbors; he will not go 
to work for the rich, to help him wring 
out the souls of his poor comrades. And 
if people were to begin leading such a 
life there would be no rich people, no 
land owners, no functionaries, no priests, 
no bishops. And even if there should be 
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.such people; they would earn their own 
livelihood and would not be a burden 
upon the rest of the people. 

If people only remembered Christ’s 
principal law, to do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you, all would 
be happy. 

People complain that they live badly 
because of the rich and the authorities— 
that they ruin and kill them. But who 
tells them to live badly? 

Even as vermin and all kinds of un- 
cleanness beset a diseased body, so all 
sorts of rich people and authorities multi- 
ply in the bad life of the working people. 
Lead a good life and all this filth will dis- 
appear of itself. 

That all functionaries, masters, com- 
manders, land owners, priests, wine deal- 
ers, usurers live only by the sins of the 
people and would disappear if the people 
lived in God is to be seen from what has 
happened in various places where people 
began to live according to the Gospel 
(for instance, the people known as the 
Stundists). 

The peasants lead a worldly life, they 
go to church, they obey the authorities 
and each lives for himself. Each one is 
looking for an opportunity to improve his 
own condition ; he does not care forothers 
and will snatch away the last coat from 
the poor. It is an evil life: people are 
fighting, drinking, going to court, de- 
bauching. Suddenly a divine spark falls 
into the midst of these people: one begins 
reading the Gospel; he begins to under- 
stand it; others begin to listen to him, 
and people begin to lead a godly life. At 
first there are but few people, then ever 
more and more. And immediately the 
entire life of these people changes. They 
begin to help one another, they cease 
drinking, smoking, debauching, cursing, 
fighting. And wherever such a life be- 
gan the clergymen and the usurers and 
the dramshop keepers left the villages at 
once. 

Thus it was also with the Dukhobors 
in the Caucasus. They began to lead a 
godly life, they put their property to- 
gether, they worked together and shared 
not according to their earnings, but ac- 
cording to their needs, and there were no 
longer any poor in their midst, no drunk- 
ards, no debauchees, and all the dram- 
shop keepers and the grafters moved 
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away from them. And the authorities 
also remained without work. 

The Gurrians in the Caucasus have of 
late started to lead just such a life. The 
Gurrians have maintained themselves by 
agriculture. They used to rent land from 
the land owners. But the land owners 
began to charge them high prices for the 
land—instead of a tenth share, they now 
had to give them a third, and later a half. 
The life of the Gurrians became very 
hard and they all agreed not to rent the 
land of the land owners and not to work 
for them. They elected overseers of their 
own, they established order, stopped all 
robberies, thefts, drunkenness. They 
settled all their legal and public matters 
themselves, and they had nothing to do 
with the authorities. And their life would 
have been very good, but the Gurrians 
erred; they began to kill those that did 
not want to live according to their laws. 
And as soon as they did this the Russian 
troops were sent out to subdue them; 
and all their noble efforts were lost. 

It is true that the Government did not 
and does not leave alone the Stundists, 
the Dukhobors or the Gurrians; it per- 
secutes them, punishes them, tortures 
them. But it persecutes, punishes, tor- 
tures these people for leading a good life, 
not by some magic power, but by these 
same people, by yourselves. 

Thus the salvation from all your 
troubles lies in no one but within your- 
selves. 

“ But,” people will say, “ it is good to 
do this when all act together, but when 
all are not together, and I alone or a 
small number of people will live like this, 
the Government will torture us to 
death.” 

It is true that the Government will not 
pat you on the head because you will 
please God and not the Government, and 
perhaps it will put you into prison; per- 
haps even torture you to death; but the 
Government can’t act otherwise. The 
same was also with Christ, and then he 
bade his disciples to be prepared. 

For it is not for the sake of leading a 
comfortable life that one is to live in 
God, but for the sake of the soul. There- 
fore he who believes in God, he who be- 
lieves that our life is to consist of per- 
forming God’s will, will not look around 
to see whether other people live thus, 
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but he will live as God bids him to live. 
He who believes in God and in his law 
knows that no wrong can come either to 
himself or to anybody else through his 
performing God’s will. 

Each man is given his choice, to live 
as he pleases—to follow Christ or the 
Police Chief. You can’t serve God and 
Mammon. 

If you wish to lead a worldly life, then 
don’t talk of a righteous, common life; 
establish yourself in your worldly life, 
for yourself, as comfortably as you can. 
And if you did not get into the wagon, 
but into the yoke, don’t complain. 

And if you wish to live in God, then do 
not think of worldly matters. 

You write me: “ Teach me how to be 
wise in truth, how to live in satiety and 
be clothed.” There is no such thing as 
this. It is one of the two: either to live 
for the truth or for satiety. And to live 
for satiety and make believe that you live 
for the truth, that is the worst thing of 
all—hypocrisy. 

“ Seek ye first His Kingdom and His 
righteousness and all these things shall 
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be added unto you.” And the Kingdom 
of God is within you, and it is taken by 
force. If people will seek the Kingdom 
of Heaven and live in God their life will 
be a good life. And if bad people will 
seek happiness each one for himself, their 
life will be an evil life. 

Thus it is not a question whether the 
wagon is upside down or not, but that 
you lead a good life. If your life be 
good, no one will harness you in any 
wagon. And if you lead an evil life you 
can’t escape pulling the heavy wagon. 

Therefore my advice is: Don’t think 
about the wagon; let those that need it 
turn it over and pull it, and you, each 
and every one of you, use all your powers 
in the endeavor to lead the good life, to 
live according to the Gospel. And if 
people will live according to the Gospel 
their life will be a good life. 

Answering you, I had in view many 
others who have asked me the same ques- 
tions which you have asked and there- 
fore, as I send you this letter, I am send- 
ing it also for publication. 

Yasnaya Poryana, Russi, 


The Devil’s White Fleet 


BY CHARLES LEMUEL THOMPSON 


WITH roaring, grinding and crashing, 
The Prince of the frosted air 

Slid from their glittering ways a fleet 
Of icebergs stately and fair. 


He gave them the push of a mighty breath; 
“Sail South,” said he, “and wait 

At the ‘roaring forty’ line for the ships 
That are loaded with human freight, 


“And sink them there to the soundless sea, 
Hull—mast—and sail—and then 

Trail back to the line to shout with me 
Our victory over men.” 


The fair white fleet bore stately on, 
And without sound or sign, 

With batteries masked and pennants down, 
Ranged at the “ forty line.” 


And then—since hull and icy spar 
Would show through the darkest night, 
They breathed one breath and a mist swept low 
And veiled them out of sight. 


Silent and grim and deadly there, 
They wait on the vessels’ track; 

Their allies—the crouching waves around— 
Curl menacing and black. 

* * * * * * 

Three sailor lads from the swinging bow 
And three from the crow’s nest peer, 

While the captain stands the bridge—his hand 
On the call to the engineer. 


“Slow down—dead slow—halt—and reverse!” 
Come the orders swift and clear; 

While the great ship drifts on a drifting tide, 
In a mystery of fear. 


A volley from man’s ally—the Sun— 
And from God’s wind a breath— 
Shattered the mist! the fleet revealed 

In its battle line of death! 


Signals the captain, “ Full ahead! ” 
The billows backward fly. 

The good ship takes the broad sea road,— 
“Fair kelpies of hell, goodby!” 


New Yorx Ciry, 











The Story of a Summer Hotel Waitress 


[The following article is a frank exposure of real life below stairs in the average 


New England summer hctel. 


writer must endure when she enters such service. 


It shows what a refined and educated girl such as the 


We print the article just as it was 


submitted by the waitress, except for the omission of some details too disagreeable for 


publication.—Eprror. ] 


N illusive and bewildering array the 
| usual prospectus issued by the pro- 
prietor of a popular summer hotel 
sets forth the benefits to be derived from 
a sojourn, however brief, in this one 
house over which he presides, and which 
alone insures to the guest “ perfect serv- 
ice in all departments, immunity from 
dust, flies and mosquitoes,’ and, in 
short, from all possible annoyances and 
vexations. 

How often have I wished with my 
whole heart that such a guest, for whose 
pleasure and convenience everything 
possible is done, could gaze upon the 
obverse of the picture, could see out of 
what strife and discomfort, yes, and 
* sometimes from what squalor and even 
misery, the peace of his condition arises! 

But that 1 may present my experiences 
in their logical order, that I may state 
clearly the facts and the manner of my 
learning them, let me explain a little how 
I came to be a waitress: 

It was in the spring of 1902 that Miss 
X , one of my classmates in the 
Normal School, came to me and asked 
me to go with her, as waitress, to a sum- 
mer hotel at M , with whose newly 
appointed manager, Mr. Brown, she had 
already signed a contract for the follow- 
ing season. The house, she informed me, 
was the largest at the resort, had the 
highest rates, and would, therefore, com- 
mand the best class of patrons. “ And 
then,” she concluded, “the work isn’t 
hard, and besides your regular pay of 
$3 a week you often make as much, if 
not more, in tips, and you have such 
a good time! ” 

Here, ready made to my hand, was 
just the condition I had been wishing— 
a vacation by the sea, at no cost, and even 
some little profit. I promised to let her 
have my decision soon, and, after some 
persuasive efforts at home, I finally se- 
cured the reluctant consent of my people. 








Miss X wrote to the manager in my 
behalf and he soon replied that he had 
placed my name on his list of employees. 

The school year was nearing its close 
when Miss X coolly informed me 
one day that she had decided not to go 
to M , but hoped I would not alter 
my decision on her account. “ Certainly 
not,” I replied, inwardly indignant at 
her desertion, but resolved to prove my 
ability to do quite as well alone. 

So it resulted that in my confident ig- 
norance I walked into the office of the 
R one July evening, suit case in 
hand, and demanded the manager, Mr. 
Brown. He came, after some little delay, 
a red-faced, blustering individual, to 
whom I stated my identity and my busi- 
ness there. No answer made he for a 
full minute, but stood there looking me 
over from head to toe, while my heart 
sank with foreboding, and I wondered 
to what unknown danger I was to be 
subjected. Then, without warning, he 
gave vent to such a torrent of upbraid- 
ings and curses, directed at the recreant 
Miss X , whose name I had men- 
tioned, that my knees grew weak beneath 
me. Now I perceived also that the man 
was intoxicated and my alarm increased. 
This, forsooth, was the beginning of the 
“good time” promised! 

But the storm, so suddenly arisen, 
abated as the force of his passion spent 
itself, and he ended by calmly enough 
ordering a boy to show me to the cottage 
where the help had their rooms. 

This I found to be a loosely con- 
structed three-story building, painted 
hideously in red and yellow. A stairway 
separated it for the first two stories into 
two parts, the one occupied by the male, 
the other by the female employees. On 
the third floor, however, the partition 
was omitted, leaving one free to pass 
unhindered from one side to the other. 

The housekeeper in charge assigned 
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me a room already occupied by three 
waitresses. But two beds, as I soon 
found, there necessitated four occupants ; 
so there I was installed. The room itself 
was unceiled, uncarpeted, hot and filthy, 
and filled to overflowing by the posses- 
sions of my roommates. I am afraid that 
the spirit of love and sympathy that we 
are bade to cherish toward all grew silent 
in me that night as the three plied me 
with curious questions and I learned that 
of the three two were married, tho not 
living with their husbands, while the 
third, my prospective bedfellow, was a 
woman of perhaps thirty-five, whose face 
seemed to indicate that her love affairs 
had not prospered. 

Thoroughly tired out, as it was now 
late in the evening, I faced the task of 
making ready for bed before these in- 
quisitive eyes. But somehow, shrink- 
ingly, painfully, I accomplished it and 
hid my hot cheeks among the coverlets, 
confidence quite vanished and only bitter 
homesickness in my heart. Sleep 
brought strength and courage, however, 
and next morning, as I donned my uni- 
form of black dress, white apron, collar 
and cuffs, I resolved to live this new life 
bravely and to learn self-reliance from 
my experiences. Meanwhile my room- 
mates were imparting to me much and 
varied information. “There ain’t a 
dozen guests in the hotel,” “ You got to 
be over to the hotel by half-past six if 
you want anything to eat,” “ The head- 
waiter’s Nora’s brother,” “ You won’t 
have nothin’ to do till more folks come,” 
and so they ran on. I was thankful for 
this last, as Miss X had represented 
me, without my knowledge at the time, as 
experienced, and now I must act the part 
as best I could. 

Breakfast was a dismal failure for me. 
In a low, dingy underground room were 
several long tables, covered with oil- 
cloth, at which we seated ourselves. A 
glance revealed the tempting array— 
large chipped soup plates full of soggy 
oatmeal, bowls of boiled potatoes, meat 
whose odor was all-sufficient, and a cold, 
bitter mixture called, by courtesy only, 
coffee. My companions evidently failed 
to share my feelings, for they at once 
began eating heartily, joining in the 
laughing conversation of the others. 
Table etiquet was absolutely lacking. 
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“Grab for what you get” seemed the 
maxim there. I choked down a piece of 
dry bread—the butter was unpalatable— 
and tried to enjoy the experience. When 
Nora had finished she took me upstairs 
to the dining room and made me known 
to the head-waiter by the brief announce- 
ment, “ Here’s a new girl.” 

“ Another new one? G——, we need 
a few more! More already.than there is 
guests! Well, what’s your name? 
There’s nothin’ to do this mornin’, but 
when some people come you take charge 
of that table near the door, keep it set 
up and wash and clean the glass and 
silver on it. For side work clean and 
fill the syrup jars on the sideboards. 
Now you can go downstairs and find 
out where things are.” 

Later I learned that a wine boy served 
all liquors, that our actual working hours 
were rarely more than seven. In addi- 
tion to the dining room duties all wait- 
resses were required to do their own 
washing and care for their rooms. 

Meanwhile, downstairs I found that 
the kitchen, pastry room, storeroom, 
serving room—indeed, the whole culinary 
department—were underground, which 
necessitated much going up and down 
stairs; not an easy or a beneficial thing 
to do when one carries a heavily loaded 
tray. 

The kitchen was not a large one, was 
illy lighted and was almost without 
ventilation. The earthen floor covered 
with sawdust, the immense ranges blaz- 
ing with heat, the cooks with perspiration 
streaming down their faces, their aprons 
not the spotless white I had imagined 
all cooks wore, but soiled by the meats 
and vegetables they handled—the whole 
formed an interior I never can forget, so 
disillusionary was it, so reeking with 
uncleanliness, so far removed from the 
world of sunshine without. 

Here were employed the chef, two 
meat cooks, one known as the “ broiler,” 
who cooked the steaks, chops, etc., the 
other as the “ fryer,” who attended the 
cooking of eggs and fish. Besides these 
were a couple of vegetable cooks, two 
pastry cooks, a man who made tea and 
coffee, and over all the steward, to whose 
orders all in the kitchen were subject. 
The thing which struck me at once was 
the extent to which the division of labor 
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was carried. Each one had his own defi- 
nite place, from the steward to the boy 
who baked griddle cakes, and to step 
beyond this was, as I soon learned, un- 
pardonable. 

So I passed my first day in gaining 
acquaintance with my surroundings. But 
I could not eat the food; I feared the 
vulgar familiarity which the others 
seemed to court and the profanity which 
prevailed among men and women alike 
disgusted me. Most of all, the lack of 
privacy and of decent toilet arrange- 
ments distressed me. But I firmly re- 
solved that for nothing would I give up 
and go home. I would grow accustomed 
to it somehow. So I struggled on, try- 
ing to be less sensitive and less expectant 
of anything resembling courtesy. 

With the hot weather guests soon be- 
gan to come, and I had something to do. 
I found very little difficulty -with the 
work itself. A familiarity with correct 
table service was, of course, necessary, 
and a good memory, as we were not 
allowed to write our orders. The great- 
est trouble was in securing the meats 
from the cooks. The waitresses in all 
numbered about thirty, and it was no 
unusual occurrence for ten or twelve 
girls to give their orders to the cooks in 
quick succession, then rush away to make 
up the rest of the tray while these were 
being cooked. When it is remembered 
that each girl averaged at least four dif- 
ferent meats, and that the cook must re- 
member them all, it is seen to be no 
slight task. So it often followed that 
we would gather in a line waiting 
our turn to receive our orders, each as 
she came to the head of the line calling 
off her original order and giving place 
to the next as she received it. Very 
often, too, it chanced that the cook, con- 
fused and easily forgetful, would deny 
that a certain girl had ordered anything 
at all; then she must simply wait her turn 
over again, while the coffee and rolls and 
vegetables on her tray grew cold, her 
waiting guests became impatient and the 
head-waiter sent angry messages to 
“hustle up that girl down there or I'll 
see toher.” This “the girl” received in 
silence, if she were wise, for it is only the 
brazen and coarse who will bandy insults 
with those whose position only insures 
to them this brief authority. 
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As the season advanced I was so for- 
tunate as to become acquainted with sev- 
eral college girls and boys employed at 
various hotels near. Without them I 
doubt if I ever could have remained 
throughout the season. They, too, had 
met unpleasant conditions, in varying 
degrees, and the recital of all our 
miseries made, indeed, a woful tale. But 
these were forgotten temporarily in the 
delight of congenial companionship and 
the joy of our tramps into the surround- 
ing country. I still cherish pleasant 
memories of evenings spent near a 
brawling stream, where we built bon- 
fires and sat about them, singing college 
songs to a banjo’s twanging accompani- 
ment. Reluctantly always we returned 
to our world of work, but always, too, 
with renewed courage. 

Another great help as well was the 
unfailing kindness and respect which I 
received from the guests whom I served. 
I would have resented any condescension, 
however slight, but I discovered no trace 
of it. Often they would draw me into 
conversation concerning books on the 
events of the day, but they never became 
unduly familiar. I am firmly convinced 
that it rests with the waitress herself 
whether she shall receive courtesy or in- 
sult. It did trouble me somewhat, I ad- 
mit, when they made me gifts of money. 
The subject of tipping, with its doubtful 
ethics, is too broad a one to discuss fully 
here. But I must say this much, that the 
waitress cannot afford to work for the 
average wage now Offered, and the solu- 
tion of the problem must rest with the 
employer, who is, in truth, chiefly re- 
sponsible for its existence. 

While I had known vaguely that a 
bar was maintained in the house, this 
fact became most vividly and unpleas- 
antly evident to me in August, when, in- 
fluenced I doubt not by the increased 
heat and labor, cases of intoxication 
among the employees became rife. 
Often the head-waiter would not enter 
the dining room before eight in the morn- 
ing, the steward sometimes was not sober 
for days together, while the chef and the 
cooks kept liquor constantly at hand as 
they worked. In consequence, quarrel- 
ing and rough words were going on con- 
stantly and it required extreme care to 
avoid the drunken wrath of these men, * 
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whose orders we must obey. One hot 
and busy noon, while my table was full 
of waiting guests, as I went to the 
kitchen for a salad to complete my tray I 
chanced to see the two meat cooks, who 
had been talking angrily, drop their work 
and rush upon each other, one with a 
knife in his hand. They struggled a 
moment, then fell to the floor, where 
they rolled in the sawdust, cursing volu- 
bly. I saw blood upon the face of one 
and fled, horrified. Somehow, tremblingly, 
I carried my tray upstairs into the dining 
room and served the food. To the re- 
marks upon my colorless face and un- 
steady hands I only said that the tray 
was heavy. But the affair passed over 
with no one seriously injured and no one 
discharged. 

Toward the end of August the man- 
ager lowered the rates in order to fill up 
the house, and several professional 
waiters from Boston were hired. These 
men were of the lowest, vilest class, their 
faces aged with dissipation and wholly 
repulsive. Many guests left in prefer- 
ence to being served by them. One of 
these men was given a table near mine 
and it was then that, for the first time, I 
knew the sensation of physical fear, tho 
I tried to ignore it. What made escape 
impossible was the fact that through 
carelessness or intentional vileness these 
waiters were given rooms on the side of 
the cottage assigned to women, where 
the corridors were always in darkness at 
night. The natural results followed, and, 
inspired by their example, many of the 
other men began to use the third floor 
as a means of entrance to our side of 
the building. The lowering of rates had 
brought to the hotel itself a class with 
similar morals and all respectable people 
left, so that my table was empty and I 
secured from the head-waiter my honor- 
able discharge, which alone could secure 
to me my wages, as these are forfeited 
if an employee leaves for personal rea- 
sons. 

The bitterness of my experience has 
lessened in retrospect and I can now see 
that the uneducated, beer-imbibing man- 
ager, intent solely upon money-getting, 
careless of the quality of either employees 
or guests, was solely responsible for the 
loss of prestige which the house sus- 
tained that summer and which, under 
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the same management, increased in fol- 
lowing seasons, until it has now reached 
the lowest depths of ill fame. 

A year later, at the end of my Normal 
School course, I found myself without 
funds, and, contrary to my resolutions, I 
consented again to go as waitress. This 
time it was with three of my classmates 
to an. island hotel with a reputation for 
exclusiveness. Here the room assigned 
to my chum and myself was small, well 
plastered and scrupulously clean. When 
we had put up our posters, photographs 
and banners it was really cozy. Nearly 
every waitress we found was a college, 
university or Normal girl, while among 
the boys were represented Harvard, 
Yale, Dartmouth and Tufts colleges, the 
Institute of Technology and the Univer- 
sity of Maine. Add to this satisfaction 
the fact that a hall, with piano, was con- 
stantly at our disposal, while the or- 
chestra was given to us for one night of 
each week, and my astonished delight 
needs no explanation. 

“Why were conditions so different 
here?” many may ask. First, I should 
answer, because the proprietor was a 
broad-minded man of refinement, who 
had made his lifelong home here; sec- 
ondly, because he admitted as guests only 
people of the best class, of whose stand- 
ing he had personal knowledge and who 
themselves would have resented the 
employment of professional servants. 

I might multiply instances to show the 
cordial relations which existed between 
the guests and the employees of this 
house, but I will mention but one inci- 
dent, which may well serve as an illus- 
tration: One member of the family I 
waited upon was an aged, white-haired 
lady, wife of ex-Governor She 
was somewhat deaf and never spoke to 
me save concerning the service, about 
which she was extremely particular. 
About the middle of the season I met 
with a drowning accident, which, tho 
not serious, waS sO narrow an escape 
that I was nearly ill, while work became 
very burdensome and my spirits grew 
so depressed that I was most undeniably 
“blue” and homesick. One Sunday 
afternoon, as I sat alone in my room, 
with my head in my hands, meditating an 
immediate return home, a bell boy came 
to the door with a note for me. Imagine 
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my surprise upon opening it to find that 
it was from Mrs. B ! And the note 
itself! How much good it did me, with 
its sympathetic, affectionate words and 
admonitions to keep up my courage and 
bravery. And she closed by asking me 
to come to her room, that she might give 
me some medicine, which she hoped 
would make me well again. And it did, 
for after her motherly care of me how 
could I have been so ungrateful as to 
remain sick? 

So the season slipped away, with its 
bathing, sailing and indoor amusements, 
until at last I reluctantly said good-by 
one day to my many new friends and to 
this happy island of the Atlantic. My 
wages here were the same as the previous 
season, and I made im all about fifty 
dollars. 

Would that I might close my true 
story here, but that very truth compels 
me to go on to the last, most bitter ex- 
perience of all. 

Influenced by the strong recommenda- 
tions of a hotel at a fashionable resort 
on the North Shore, I ventured forth 
with three friends the next summer (that 
of 1904) to this new field. This hotel 
was one of several owned by a Boston 
firm and was this season under the man- 
agement of Mr. S ; 

Here the help had their rooms in the 
hotel itself, as had not been the case the 
two preceding seasons. My friend and 
I were given a room in the attic, where 
all the waitresses roomed, which necessi- 
tated our climbing five long flights of 
stairs at least three times a day, and often 
six or seven times. No one without ex- 
perience can realize how this wears upon 
one, especially since it is so often done 
when a waitress is thoroughly exhausted 
by the work she has been doing. 

The room itself could not be reached 
without passing through two others, a 
course which often called forth very 
forcible objections from their inmates, 
but there was no other way. Our room, 
very small, illy lighted, practically without 
ventilation, contained almost no furnish- 
ings, save three beds. Indeed, when all 
our trunks were brought in there was 
room for nothing more, hardly for us. 

The room gave entrance on one side 
to a small apartment made to serve as 
toilet room, and which also contained a 
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sink with faucet, where all the waitresses, 
about thirty, were required to obtain the 
water they used. Obviously there was 
no way of obtainirfg this save by passing 
through our room. Since we ourselves 
were obliged to thus trouble others we 
might have been somewhat charitable had 
it not been for the fact that at no time 
of day or night were we secure from 
intrusion. 

When, after suffering from excessive 
heat and mosquitoes for hours, we at 
last fell into restless sleep, it was only 
to be awakened by the bang of our door 
as some one passed noisily through to 
the toilet room. At daybreak, when fur- 
ther sleep became impossible, we either 
rose, wearied in mind and body, or lay 
there and hated our situation. I well 
remember how each morning of my first 
week there, when from sleep’s merciful 
oblivion I came back to day’s horrible 
realities, I woul] sit up in bed and «n- 
nounce to my bedfellow, “ Well, I can’t 
stand this another day, and I’m going 
home.” But some false pride kept me 
from giving up and I stayed on. 

One hot morning it was discovered 
that we could obtain no wiz: from the 
faucet. The housekeeper, who was the 
maager’s wife, informed us that we 
must carry up our water from the 
kitchen, six floors below! 

Of course, we made complaints, but no 
attention was given them or us. The 
climax was reached when one night we 
awoke, half suffocated, to find the room 
full of steam, which had somehow es- 
caped from the pipes in the room. Has- 
tily we sought the engineer, who only 
laughed at our alarm, until finally, when 
we had threatened to report him, with 
much cursing at us he did repair the 
break. 

Meanwhile our two friends Florence 
and Eleanor, who were storeroom girls, 
had been assigned a room on the first 
floor; but such a room! It contained 
seven beds, set close together, barely al- 
lowing passageway between their foot 
and the wall. There was no ventilation 
save one small window at one end of the 
room and at the other a transom over 
the door, which opened into a short corri- 
dor, off which was another toilet room. 
This room was occupied by the lowest 
class of women in the hotel, scrub 
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women, dish washers and the like—old 
women, pitiful wrecks many of them 
were, loathsome and unclean of body 
and mind. - 

After enduring such conditions as long 
as we could we four took counsel to- 
gether, and as a result went to the house- 
keeper. Now, Florence was a personal 
friend of Dr. M , a silent partner of 
the firm who owned the house, and she 
acted as spokeswoman. She stated the 
conditions clearly to Mrs. S , who, 
of course, was perfectly familiar with 
them, and she finished by saying that 
unless we could be given a decent room 
and toilet accommodations we were 
ready to go. Mrs. S ’s face plainly 
indicated that she would be only too glad 
of that, but restrained doubtless by 
thought of the possible consequences to 
herself and husband should Dr. M 
learn of the situation, she promised to 
consult Mr. S ; 

As a result we four were given a room 
in the basement. Here, with but one 
flight of stairs to climb, the privilege of 
a bathroom and fairly good ventilation, 
we found a brief happiness. I cannot tell 
in a magazine, however, of the dirt and 
vermin of the place in which the girls 
were compelled to live nor of the tempta- 
tions to which we were subjected. Still 
we might have better endured it all 
had we been given wholesome food. 
Throughout the whole season we had 
nothing which it really was safe to eat. 
Canned peas, containing some poisonous 
substance, coming from the tin, I sup- 
pose, were given us, and as a result the 
girls who ate any of them were seriously 
ill. For weeks at a time the piéce de 
resistance was beans—sour beans! But 
enough of such details—the memory is 
too unpleasant to recall. 

The guests were all wealthy people, 
keeping their own carriages and liveried 
footmen, and many were educated, re- 
fined people. That they were entirely 
ignorant of the conditions I have men- 
tioned I feel certain. Every care was 
exercised to prevent our even being seen 
by the guests when off duty ; bathing was 
forbidden and certain walks were not 
allowed us. The hotel itself was most 
sumptuously furnished. I never have 
seen more’ perfect appointments and the 
rates ran as high as ten dollars a day. 
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The waitresses wére nearly all pro- 
fessionals, and a certain four whom, 
among ourselves, we styled the “ Big 
Four,” were the most depraved, immoral 
waitresses I ever met. Oaths were con- 
stantly upon their lips and a night sel- 
dom passed that they were not complete- 
ly intoxicated. 

A personal experience will reveal what 
manner of man was Mr. K. , the head- 
waiter, a married man of about forty: 

For the first week, as there were few 
guests in the house, I had little to do 
and Mr. K—— often asked me to serve 
him, which is considered a favor among 
waitresses. I served his dinner late one 
night in the then deserted officers’ hall, 
and when he had finished he coolly turned 
off the electrics, gre I was aware what 
he was doing, and attempted a familiar- 
ity with me. I gave him to understand 
without delay that his position over me 
in the dining room did not extend to 
personal relations. He was somewhat 
angry and_ said, melodramatically: 
“You'll regret this before the season is 
over. We're friends no longer.” “ Oh, 
no,” I answered, well aware that his 
enmity was undesirable, “ you'll only re- 
spect me the more for this.” But I did 
not know my man. All through that sea- 
son I was almost idle, save when a rush 
forced him to give me people. One 
family were especially “good” in tip- 
ping me, and when he learned this he 
attempted to take them away from me 
and give them to his favorite, one of the 
“Big Four,” whose close associate he 
was while off duty. The people them- 
selves objected to this, so he did not do 
it, but he found enough other ways to 
make things disagreeable for me. 

In August he gave me “ stiffs,” people 
who never tip, to wait upon, and my 
work was very heavy. I caught cold 
from the dampness in our sleeping room 
and this, combined with everything else, 
brought on so serious an illness that I 
could not go home. The memory of the 
days of my sickness and convalescence 
in that place are still too vivid and pain- 
ful to be dwelt upon. I left as soon as 
possible, with all desire for table work, no 
matter how nor where nor when, for- 
ever at an end. 

To discuss at length the wherefore of 
these indecent conditions is unnecessary 
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after what has gone before. It is just 
the world-old story of money-getting 
greed, with a brute indifference concern- 
ing the welfare of those whose service 
makes this possible. When the public 
shall force the hotelkeeper to publish not 
merely views of broad piazzas and 
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spacious parlors, but of helps’ quarters 
as well; when it shall demand besides its 
own comforts and luxuries sanitary and 
decent provisions for all, then, and only 
then, will work in a summer hotel be 
sought and desired by the more respect- 
able and educated class of servants. 


Municipal Theater 


BY PROF, ALFRED PEARCE DENNIS, PH.D. 


Or SmitH COLLEGE 


T was remarked by Andrew Carnegie 
of Edward H. R. Lyman that he was 
the first philanthropist in the history 

of the world to give dramatic art a home 
of its own. These words were uttered 
by the most famous of American philan- 
thropists on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of the new Carnegie House, recently 
presented to the Home Culture Clubs of 
Northampton, Mass. 

But who is this Edward Lyman and 


what is the character of the unique dis- 
tinction ascribed to him? For genera- 
tions the Lymans have lived in North- 
ampton. They have always been people 
of means and of public spirit. In 1892 
Mr. Lyman purchased the most central 
and convenient building site in North- 
ampton, erected thereon a handsome 
theater and presented the grounds and 
edifice to the city of Northampton. It 
was a disinterested gift. There were no 
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adjoining private real estate holdings 
which he sought to boom. The theater 
was not to bear the name of its donor. 
Mr. Lyman had no desire to raise a 
monument to himself. He built and 
equipped a place of public entertainment 
at a cost not short of $125,000 and pre- 
sented it to his native city in recognition 
of the early attachments and associations 
of himself and his father, Honorable 
Joseph Lyman. 

The deed of gift is an interesting docu- 
ment. It sets forth the earnest desire 
of the donor to contribute something to 
the happiness and well-being of his 
former fellow citizens. As the city is 
abundantly supplied with libraries and 
with school facilities, Mr. Lyman judged 
that he could best fulfil his purpose by 
supplying to the city a public playhouse 
to be administered for the purpose of 
providing entertainments of a whole- 
some, cultural character. The donor di- 
rects that the “ Academy ” shall be used 
solely and exclusively for the delivery of 
lectures, the production of concerts and 
operas and the representation and de- 
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lineation of the drama of the better char- 
acter and such other kindred subjects as 
shall be approved by the unanimous vote 
of the board of management. But said 
premises, he stipulates, shall never be 
used for political meetings, or, rather, for 
the presentation of distinctively party 
politics. 

As the Northampton Academy is with 
one possible exception the only American 
municipal theater in existence, a brief 
survey of its management, maintenance, 
entertainments and general place in the 
community may prove of some interest. 
The management of the theater is com- 
mitted to a board of five trustees. The 
Mayor of the city and the President of 
Smith College are named in the deed of 
gift as ex-officio members. Chauncy H. 
Pierce and Timothy G. Spaulding, 
prominent citizens of Northampton, are 
also named, together with the donor him- 
self, as the remaining members of the 
board. In the matter of perpetuation 
two vacancies on the board as originally 
constituted are to be filled by the election 
of the board itself. A third place con- 
trolled for one succession by 
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heredity—the donor having 
provided for the succession of 
his son, Mr. Frank Lyman— 
is to be filled in case of va- 
cancy by election of the board. 
The Mayor’s position, a shift- 
ing fourth, is governed by the 
annual city election, and the 
remaining position, a constant 
fifth, is controlled by the trus- 
tees of Smith College. With 
the Mayor as one of the trus- 
tees the city is officially rep- 
resented, but the board is 
essentially self-perpetuating 
in character, the management 
of the theater being thus 
withdrawn from the vortex of 
city politics. Mr. Lyman’s 
distrust of political manage- 
ment is evidenced in his un- 
willingness to commit the ad- 
ministration of the playhouse 
directly to the City Council 
and also in his stipulation that 
the theater shall never be used 
for party rallies or political 
propagandism. 








Interior View of Theater, Northampton, Mass. 





When the gift was made 
these provisions were severe- 
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ly criticised by the hangers-on about 
the City Hall. They argued that 
the property of the city should be 
managed directly by the city gov- 
ernment. It seemed un-American and 
undemocratic not to trust the City 
Council with the direct management of 
the city playhouse. The feeling was also 
freely expressed, even among some of 
the more public-spirited citizens, that the 
theater would eventually entail a heavy 
financial burden upon the city. Many 
difficulties seemed to stand in the way of 
the acceptance of the gift. The City So- 
lictor was of the opinion that the city 
could not legally tax its citizens for the 
purpose of maintaining a place of enter- 
tainment. The City Council, however, 
immediately accepted the gift. Later an 
appeal was made to the Great and Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts for legisla- 
tive sanction. At the State House hear- 
ing on the Enabling Act a party of 
local remonstrants protested vigorously 
against the acceptance of the gift. Some 
of these men were sincerely convinced 
that the theater was a veritable white 
elephant. This apprehension was not al- 
together groundless when viewed in the 
light of subsequent deficits in the annual 
balance sheet. Not a little of the opposi- 
tion was factious and senseless. In every 
community there always exists a small 
class of select thinkers who view with 
alarm every innovation and stretch forth 
the Ishmaelitish hand against every re- 
form. Mr. Lyman himself firmly be- 
lieved that after a few years the theater 
would prove self-supporting. He ex- 
pressly guaranteed the property against 
financial loss in operation for a period of 
three years. In that period an effort was 
made to build up a theater business in a 
city which was essentially a “ poor thea- 
ter town.” Mr. Lyman paid out of his 
own pocket thousands of dollars to in- 
duce high-priced attractions to come to 
an unpromising “one-night stand.” In 
those days such an actor as Joseph Jef- 
ferson could not be induced to make an 
engagement except on the basis of a 
$1,500 guaranty. As the house receipts 
could not be expected to run over a thou- 
sand dollars on a Jefferson night, such an 
engagement entailed a cash contribution 
by Mr. Lyman of not less than five hun- 
dred dollars for the evening’s entertain- 
ment. A demand for high-priced plays 
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Donor Northampton Theater 


has really been created. The gross re- 
ceipts of the house in the past year are 
more than double the average receipts 
during the first three years of its exist- 
ence. In the nine years subsequent to 
the expiration of Mr. Lyman’s period 
of financial guaranty the theater has been 
operated at a net loss of about $4,800. 
The amount is not large and yet the 
problem of the annual deficit is an im- 
portant one. The Northampton tax- 
payer is justly sensitive to even a slight 
increase in the annual tax levy, inasmuch 
as a vast amount of taxable property in 
Northampton has passed within a gen- 
eration under the dead hand of public 
institutions. 

As was said of Admiral Coligny, noth- 
ing was wanting to his glory but material 
success. After more than a decade of 
trial nothing is wanting to the glory of 
the municipal theater experiment of 
Northampton but financial success. The 
question is often asked why a theater, 
constructed after the most approved 
plans, relieved of the burden of taxation 
and of interest and rental charges and 
harassed by no local competition, fails 
to pay expenses? There are several rea- 
sons for this. In the first place, the the- 
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ater was built for utility and comfort 
and not for the purpose of squeezing a 
maximum number of people into a mini- 
mum amount of space. In its super- 
ficies the theater is strikingly commodi- 
ous, yet its seating capacity is but 
1,040. No provision was made in the 
plans for a second gallery, altho such a 
gallery would represent the difference in 
operating expenses between a surplus 
and a deficit. In the high class attrac- 
tions no seats are 
sold for less than 
one dollar. A sec- 
ond gallery with 
four hundred seats 
at fifty or even 
twenty-five cents 
each would pro- 
vide for the actual 
expense — about 
$95— of opening 
the house for a 
single perform- 
ance. The theater 
is not run on 
the eleemosynary 
principle. The aim 
of the trustees is 
to give the best 
plays obtainable, 
but also to meet 
the demands and 
capabilities of dif- 
ferent classes of 
people. Richard 
Mansfield or Miss 
Maude Adams can 
be depended upon 
to pack the house, 
no seat selling for 
less than $1.50, the major part of 
the audience on such occasions being 
made up of Smith College students. On 
the other hand the Corse Payton Reper- 
toire Company can be depended upon to 
fill the house with no tickets sold for 
more than thirty cents. The mill opera- 
tives demand cheap priced entertain- 
ments and the trustees provide them. A 
lurid melodrama, “ The Limited Mail,” 
will pack the house. A Paderewski con- 
cert will do no more. Medium priced 
attractions, lying between these two ex- 
tremes, are uncertain quantities, their 
success depending largely upon whether 
they “take” with the young women of 
the College. College students are gre- 
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garious. Like certain species of fishes, 
they go in “ schools ” or not at all. Early 
in the past year Nance O’Neil’s first ap- 
pearance drew a $331 house. A return 
engagement a month later, after she 
had been “ discovered” by the College, 
ran up the receipts to $929. Arnold Daly 
last May in “ Candida” played to a $333 
house. Since then Bernard Shaw has 
become the vogue among the student 
illuminati and it is safe to assert that a 
Shaw play would 
now fill every seat 
in the house. 


Other reasons 
for the poor 
financial showing 


of the theater are 
to be found in the 
limited patronage 
afforded by a city 
of only eighteen 
thousand inhabit- 
ants; or, again, in 
the small charges 
exacted of local 
organizations, such 
as the City Min- 


strel performance 
or the Smith Col- 
lege Glee Club 


Concert, and, final- 
ly, in the refusal of 
the management to 
book questionable 
plays. For obvi- 
ous reasons plays 
which have been 
rejected because of 
their objectionable 
character cannot 
be enumerated here. It is sufficient to 
remark that the prerogatives of inquisi- 
tion and veto are by no means dormant. 
The neighboring city of Holyoke has 
been attempting lately to deal with the 
indecent poster nuisance by municipal 
ordinance. The issue has never been 
raised in Northampton, simply because 
a play heralded by objectionable posters 
could not secure an engagement in 
Northampton. A curious bit of gossip 
went the rounds of the newspapers last 
autumn after Faversham‘s performance 
of “ Letty ” in the Northampton theater. 
The house was small, the college students 
being conspicuous by their absence. It 
was charged that President Seelye 














MUSA IN EREMO 


“killed” the play by publicly warning 
the students to keep away from it. No 
such admonition was ever given. If the 
play had been deemed objectionable it is 
safe to say that President Seelye as 
chairman of the Board of Trustees 
would have resorted to the “ounce of 
prevention ” rather than to a very doubt- 
ful pound of cure. It may be said with 
confidence that the character of the 
Academy plays, so far from declining 
since the death of Mr. Edward Lyman, 
has in recent years improved. 

The last decade has witnessed a de- 
cided tendency toward the enlargement 
of the field of municipal activity. City 
control of water supplies is now the rule 
rather than the execption. While munic- 
ipal gas works are still infrequent in 
America, twenty per cent. of city electric 
lighting plants have passed under mu- 
nicipal control. No street railways are 
as yet operated by an American 
municipality, but Boston and New York 
have taken steps which will lead to the 
ultimate ownership of underground 
roads. The Illinois law of 1893 autho- 
rizes the cities in that State to own and 
operate street railways. The recent Chi- 
cago election reiterates in portentous 
tones the demand of that great city for 
immediate municipal ownership. The 
clamor against the so-called theater trust 
may serve to turn one’s thoughts in ques- 
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tioning interest to the municipal control 
of playhouses. The Northampton thea- 
ter furnishes the best American example 
of actual experience in the matter. Mr. 
Ben Greet in a lecture before a Brooklyn 
club is reported to have remarked that 
the Northampton Academy and the play- 
house at Stratford-on-Avon were the 
only two model theaters of which he had 
any knowledge. One cannot but reflect 
upon the large place which the National 
Theater holds in the artistic activity of 
the Magyar capital, Budapest. This 
great playhouse, maintained by the Gov- 
ernment, is a most important factor in 
the patriotic and intellectual life of the 
people. Of scarcely less importance in 
upholding the national speech and in en- 
couraging poetic and literary activity is 
the Volks Theater of the same city, 
maintained by the municipal government. 
Certainly the Northampton Academy has 
proved, even beyond the high hopes of 
its donor, a means of recreation, educa- 
tion and culture to our citizens. No 
other Massachusetts city outside of Bos- 
ton has in recent years been favored with 
such concerts and other high class enter- 
tainments. One can only begin to ap- 
preciate the unique value of the North- 
ampton theater in the life of the com- 
munity by asking a well-informed citizen 
what Northampton would be without it. 
NorTHAMPTON, Mass, 


oY 


Musa In Eremo 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


My Crito (skilled in all expedient lore). 

Thou sayest, “ Daughter of the slighted Muse, 
‘Tis in thy power a soother strain to use, 

And less exalt; that, when great Mammon’s door 
At eve is open, and his slaves outpour, 

They, hearing thee, shall for a moment lose 

The goad of sharp-faced Care that still pursues: 
So both were blest—each from the other’s store.”’ 


To this thy counsel, I make answer “ No! 

I wish not any song of mine should lay 

The fret of self-entoiled, gain-getting souls; 

But more and more brow-bent, still let them go; 
And let me through the desert sing my way— 

To die—or live, but not upon their doles! ” 


West New Briauton, N.°Y 











North and South: 


The Difference 


BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


[Mrs. Harris intends to visit New England this summer. 
sharp eyes will find other than “the Whittier type’ and the “ Franklin type.” 


We assure her that her 
She 


will find that New England people quite enjoy being analyzed and dissected; for there 
is a certain titillation in being punched when one possesses an assurance of superior 


merit. 
she has ever written. 


ECENTLY a man from Boston, so 
young that he had not shed his 
university cuticle and so old with 

studying and thinking that he had a 
rheumy blue weariness in his eyes, came 
South “ in search of ideas.” 

This was a generous thing to do under 
all the historical circumstances, and 
showed that he possessed the peculiar 
heroism of originality. Before this time 
when a New Englander visited this sec- 
tion he came either to impart his ideas 
or to confirm them. And while he has 
never succeeded very well, except at the 
point of the sword, in doing the former, 
he has always been able to do the latter. 
He makes a note of all our sins, places 
quotation marks about our heresies, re- 
turns home with the triumphant air of 
a rejected prophet and exclaims, “ It is 
just as we supposed. The South has had 
forty years to recover herself, but the 
fences are still down; weeds and flies 
are everywhere; the negroes are neg- 
lected ; the whites are belligerently igno- 
rant and scandalously indifferent to their 
opportunities for doing good!” He 
amplifies and illustrates these impres- 
sions along the line of his previous con- 
victions, but it is as exceptional for him 
to acquire an idea that was not already 
in his mind about the South as it is to 
fund a Southern man who is governed 
by that very common system of ethics in 
New England which is the pedantry of 
righteousness. The explanation is that he 
is limited in comprehension by that kind 
of invincible provincialism which is 
founded upon merely mental training. 
He is a doctrinaire in his views of every- 
thing, including human nature. And in 
the South, at least, this is a masterly phe- 
nomenon which cannot be defined by a 
doctrine or even by a dictionary. But, 
because he cannot square it with the 
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Mrs. Harris writes us that this is “‘ the most veracious study of human nature ” 
Do her Northern and Southern readers agree ?—EDITOoOR. ] 


bound volume of his theories as to what 
human nature should be, he condemns it 
as being very low in the scale of things. 

His inconsistency is seen in the fact 
that when he iifts his voice above a con- 
fidential New England whisper he cries, 
“We are one people! One in sympathy, 
aims and achievements.” He does not 
feel this to be so, but he says it in order 
to be consistent with his ideas rather 
than with himself. And he is so igno- 
rant along his life lines that he does not 
know and cannot be made to believe that 
there is more veracity in feeling than in 
half the thinking and philosophic con- 
clusions he may have reached. 

Meanwhile the Southerner, who is as 
fathomless in his emotions as he is shal- 
low in his mere thinking, smiles dryly 
and replies, “ Yes, we are one people. 
But we have not the same temperament, 
nor the same motives for achievement. 
We do not love the same things, nor 
suffer the same temptations, nor serve 
the same devil, nor pray to the same 
God. We are one people—in law. And 
we are beginning to inherit therefore 
your iniquities in addition to our own, 
which is about all we ever shall inherit 
from such a set of philanthropic enemies. 
“One people!’ Nigroes and all; con- 
found you for the curse! ” 

But, returning to the young man from 
Boston and his extraordinary adventure, 
it is not too much to claim that there are 
“ideas” in the South. But they are in- 
digenous to human nature. We do not 
borrow, nor transplant. They are not 
book marked nor annotated, but they-are 
just free born notions of men and things 
that suit the people, the conditions and 
the climate. We do not make a moral 
fetish of them, but we change them from 
day to day to suit the exigencies of the 
situation. And it is much -easier, less 











disconcerting than to change the course 
of living to become a set of ideas which 
are not standard impressions, but whim- 
sical, involuntary secretions of undis- 
ciplined minds. 

The question is, Will the young man 
from Boston recognize this kind of an 
idea when he meets it in a fisticuff con- 
versation with his Southern host, or will 
he call it a misbegotten prejudice. For 
in this section we think with violence 
when prodded by the cold steel of a New 
England intelligence. Always we prefer 
living to thinking, because we have a 
larger faculty for it. The Southern man 
never thinks as a means of enjoyment, 
because his capacity for pleasure is natu- 
ral rather than intellectual, but with him 
it is a hard means to an end. He is 
therefore fiercely in earnest when the 
obligation is forced upon him. He in- 
vests all his passions and powers in the 
argument, which gives his idea a red-hot, 
indecent look to a poor, pacific young 
man from Boston, who hunts ideas as he 
would specimens with a butterfly net, for 
the fun of the thing. 

And, by way of conceiving of the in- 
credible, suppose he should acquire just 
one falcon clawed idea out of the South, 
what would be the effect upon his New 
England intelligence? It would 
“queer ” him forever with his own kind. 
There would be a split in his logic, a limp 
in his ethics, a wink in his philosophy ; 
and Boston would be like a book to him, 
the men in it mere leaves of a dry and 
musty tale. In short, he would be a man, 
and not a warehouse of ideas and theo- 
ries. He would be more humanly kin to 
the poor and the wicked, and less cold- 
bloodedly intent upon “ elevating ” them. 
He would be reasonably inconsistent, and 
he would lose the diabolical faculty 
which many New Englanders have of 
making every other kind of person feel 
that he is a hopeless savage, an uncouth 
monster mentally and morally, fit only 
for “settlement home workers” to ex- 
periment upon. However, one might as 


well expect a dictionary to become a man 
as to expect a sure enough Boston bred, 
Harvard University trained man to be- 
come a human being. He is not even 
superhuman; he is simply the most pa- 
thetic example this world affords of the 
“ ultimate type.” 
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After all, it is easier to know what we 
want than to know what we need. Thus 
this adventurer from Boston went in 
search of more ideas because he wanted 
them and thought they were what he 
needed. He inherited this kind of 
mental acquisitiveness from a long line 
of people who placed an extravagant 
value upon intellectual attainments, and 
he bore a striking family resemblance to 
all the other men and women of his class 
in that region. This is accounted for 
by the fact that the people of New Eng- 
land are only anthropologically kin to 
their Pilgrim forefathers. Their real 
ancestors are the “blue laws” of the 
Connecticut Colony. They all have the 
same hardheaded Puritan skeleton inside 
their modern flesh and blood. And they 
still wear the Cotton Matther hall-mark 
of heaven upon their countenances, no 
matter how far afield they have wan- 
dered in the meantime from the dogmas 
he taught. The casual visitor in New 
England is impressed with the lack of 
diversity in the facial expression of the 
more intellectual classes. They vary 
from that of John Greenleaf Whittier to 
Benjamin Franklin’s. And the variation 
is serious, not fanciful. It is a sort of 
birth mark in expression which does not 
result from personality but from his- 
tory. 

Now in the South we have never 
thought enough along any line to affect 
our bones. And we have accordingly a 
great diversity of features—some critics 
complain, “a veritable frivolity in chins ” 
—certainly we have a naive wittiness at 
being unlike one another. We often fail 
to resemble our own fathers ; indeed, not 
because we fall morally short’ of kinship 
to them, but the Southern man’s mind is 
not congenital. It is the undeveloped 
potentiality which his children inherit, 
while they are left astonishingly free to 
develop their own features and frowns. 

But in the older North and East the 
passion for ideas and ideals has resulted 
in pattern types. Intellectual convictions 
rather than action have given a grim set 
to the New Englander’s jawbone. He 
prays less than the Southerner, who is 
undoubtedly the beloved prodigal son of 
heaven, but he does much abstract moral 
thinking, which gives a sternly virtuous 
repose to his mouth. And this is pecul- 
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iarly aggravating when we understand 
that he no more deserves praise for his 
righteousness than a stone does for its 
hardness. It is a terrible thing to be 
descended from a set of Sabbath day 
laws, and not from real natural fathers 
and mothers! 

One day the writer was riding along 
a country road in Connecticut with a 
New Englander when we met a man who 
bore an astonishing resemblance to John 
Greenleaf Whittier. 

“T thought your poet was dead!” I 
remarked by way of comment. 

“He is. That is Mr. B., pastor of the 
church at C.” 

We had not gone far before we 
met another fac-simile of the poet. 
“Ts this Mr. Whittier also a preacher?” 
I inquired, and was surprised to find that 
my companion did not see the resem- 
blance. After that we met three of them 
returning from a nearby village, so much 
like one another and so much like the 
sainted bachelor poet that I remained 
discreetly silent. As a matter of fact 
they were composed of the same sub- 
stance morally and spiritually which 
gave Whittier his beneficent and at the 
same time austere expression. They 
were the lineal descendants of the senti- 
ment, poetry and ethics of New England. 
My host very greatly resembled Benja- 
min Franklin without his sunrise seren- 
ity of expression. And I saw one poor 
young man with a Jonathan Edwards 
cast of features who had prosecuted his 
search for ideas so far that he had be- 
come a Buddhist. 

In the South we are not so given to 
thinking out our course. A man does 
not become anything from a course of 
thinking, but he is what he is from a 
course of action and inspiration. It is 
the one place where we have the advan- 
tage of our New England neighbor. We 


THE INDEPENDENT 


are still in possession of our emotions 
and they frequently carry us further than 
anything he knows will justify. We are 
sublimely unscrupulous in our poetic 
flights of fancy in any direction because 
we are not cowed by intellectual con- 
siderations for the facts in the case. We 
will tell anything, so that it rimes with 
our emotions at the time. And we can 
believe in our own sincerity whether 
others can or not. 

Now, as absurd as it may seem to the 
more rational mind, this results in a gen- 
eral average of physique and intelligence 
in the South which can be found no- 
where else. In the North I have ob- 
served that the children of the poor in- 
dicate the fact by the coarseness of their 
features, but there are no more beauti- 
fully formed youths and maidens here 
than those denominated as “ poor white 
trash.” The difference between the aris- 
tocrat and the plebeian in this region is 
a matter of taste, not of beauty, of ex- 
pression, nor of intelligence. 

And finally, when a young man from 
this section travels abroad, no matter 
what class he comes from, he does not 
go “in search of ideas,” but of experi- 
ence. He is too busy living ever to fur- 
nish attic solutions for the problems of 
life. If any of them are solved in the 
South, he will never do it except with the 
sword. If that is impractical, he will go 
on living up to the hilt of his spirit while 
God and nature work out the problems. 
And, come to think of it, this is the final 
way. With all his thinking and search- 
ing after ideas the New Englander has 
more poverty and wickedness in his 
midst than we have. We are all sinners 
together down here, which is not so lone- 
some as being good by yourself in New 
England because you descended from 
a Puritanical creed. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 





























An Automobile 


BY CHARLES K. 


Road Near Orleans 





Trip in France 


CRANE 


{It is generally known that no country in the world has better roads than France, 


especially for the bicycle or automobile 


The following brief article is taken from a 


letter of Mr. Crane describing an automobile tour he made iast summer in France.—— 


EpITor.] 


UR party reached Paris the middle 
of August, and after looking 
around for a few days decided 

that the best way to spend our time 
would be to see the country in an auto- 
mobile. So the first thing to do was to 
rent a twenty horse-power touring car. 
Then. we started out with no particular 
idea excepting to go to Biarritz, and 
from there on, to plan as we went along. 
This proved to be a good way, for we 
could stop where we pleased, as well as 


save ourselves all the hurry and worry - 


of traveling on schedule time. We spent 
the first night at Blois, having stopped 
for a couple of hours at Versailles on the 
way there. It didn’t take us long to no- 





tice the difference between French and 
American roads, and in these first one 
hundred and twenty miles to Blois we 
could see that it would be a long time be- 
fore we have any roads in America so 
ideal for automobiling. Of the fifteen 
hundred miles we went, all but about 
fifty were macadamized, and for the 
most part level, or only slightly rolling. 
The next morning we went through 
the Chateau at Blois, then to Tours for 
luncheon, and in the afternoon through 
the Chateau of Langeais, Rignay d’Ussé 
and Azay-le-Rideau, and passed the one 
at Amboise. Langeais is one of the few 
Chateaux that are furnished. It is oc- 
cupied by a rich Parisian, who has spent 
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A Chiteau in the South of France Near Toulouse 


a good deal of money in keeping the old 
furniture in repair, and adding reproduc- 
tions where it was necessary for the 
complete furnishing of the Chateau in 
the style of the fifteenth century, its 
original period. The exterior is very 
plain and has none of the architectural 
beauty of Chenonceaux, Amboise, and 
Chambord. That night we spent in Poi- 
tiers, having gone through Touraine and 
the country of the Loire in a day and a 
half, where two or three weeks would 
have been none too much. 

The country from Poitiers to Biarritz 


is pretty uninteresting, but the roads, 
with the exception of about fifty miles 
of “pavé” just south of Bordeaux, are 
perfect. One morning we went for over 
a hundred miles through a pine forest 
on an absolutely level road, and the ma- 
chine easily held a forty mile an hour 
pace all of the way. 

Biarritz is the only watering place in 
this part of France. It is very near the 
Spanish border, so that the life, differ- 
ent from most of France, is more like 
that of Spain. The women look Span- 
ish, the men act it, and the crowd in gen- 

















Exterior of the Amphitheater at Nimes. 

















AN AUTOMOBILE 


eral, that we saw at a bull fight we went 
to in Bayonne nearby, was one of the 
most interesting things of the whole trip. 

From Biarritz we followed along the 
Pyrenees, stopping at Pau for a night, 
and at Carcassonne to see a picturesque 
old walled city built in the fifth century. 
The next day we came to the Gulf of 
Lyons in the Mediterranean, and we fol- 
lowed along it for a while. It was just 
this variety of scenery that kept the trip 
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Maison-Carrée is an interesting old Ro- 
man temple built about the same time. 
We crossed the Rhone at Tarascon, and 
spent the night at Avignon, a walled city 
which at one time was the seat of the 
Papal court. From there we went in two 
days up along the Rhone to Valence, 
then to Grenoble and Aix-les-Bains, and 
from there to Geneva. At the Swiss 
border we had to deposit two hundred 
francs on the machine, and, considering 

















The Chateau Langeais—Entrance 


from getting monotonous. For two days the fact that the Swiss laws are very se- 


we were going through a country that 
was full of vineyards, and one can imag- 
ine the luxury of stopping by the road to 
pick a bunch of grapes, as you would an 
apple at home in the United States. 

We soon left the Mediterranean and 
came to Nimes. This city was the lead- 
ing Roman colony in Gaul about two 
thousand years ago, and it is full of 
ruins of that period. The amphitheater, 
tho smaller and less famous than the one 
at Rome, is better preserved, and the 


vere on automobiles, that it rained all 
the time we were there, and that the 
roads are very hilly, we were not alto- 
gether sorry to leave Switzerland, after 
we had spent three days in visiting Lau- 
sanne, Interlaken, and Lucerne. 

The run from Lucerne back to Paris, 
through Basel and the country of the 
Seine was rather uninteresting with the 
exception of Belfort, where there is a 
huge lion carved from stone, the work 
of Bartholdi. 









“The people of Baltimore fervently wish 
and imperatively demand a system of sewer- 
age worthy of the city and of modern times; 
but they also wish no less fervently and de- 
mand no less imperatively that this great pub- 
lic improvement be effected without overbur- 
dening the taxpayers, impairing the city’s 
credit or furnishing a grab-bag for adepts in 
graft, and to these ends they ask that the 
work be done on business principles, and the 
workmen who do it, so far as chosen by pub- 
lic officers, be chosen for merit and fitness, not 
from partisan or personal favoritism.” 


HESE may be called the master 
words which have actuated the 
policy of Charles J. Bonaparte 

since he became known as a figure in 
public life. Uttered in the last speech 
delivered before the public announce- 
ment that he had been chosen as a Cab- 
inet adviser of the President, the idea 
they convey has been heard before so- 
cieties and conventions devoted to re- 





The New Naval Secretary 


BY DAY ALLEN WILLEY 





form in the civil service, until Mr. 
Bonaparte has come to be regarded as 
the leading exponent of this movement 
‘in America. It is worth while to quote 
the above sentences, as it was this line 
of thought which first directed the atten- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt to the Baltimore 
reformer and has made the latter un- 
doubtedly the most unpopular man to- 
day with the politicians of Maryland, 
irrespective of party, a fact which he 
probably considers a high personal 
compliment. 

To give an idea of the inner life and 
characteristics of the man who is to take 
the portfolio of the Navy, and who some 
have predicted will eventually become 
the Secretary of State, it is necessary to 
refer briefly to his connection with mu- 
nicipal and State affairs in Maryland, 
since here naturally has been his prin- 
cipal sphere of activity, where he not 
only talked, but worked and 
secured results. It may be 
said that the mantle of Severn 
Teackle Wallis, the noted 
Maryland lawyer and states- 
man, was bequeathed to him, 
for during the last thirty 
years he has taken the part 
of the ordinary people against 
political moves which he 
thought detrimental to their 
interests. Gathering around 
him an organization of pro- 
fessional and business men 
who realized the purity of his 
motives, year in and year out 
he has fought against the ma- 
chine which might be in 
power, whether Democrat 
or Republican, each receiving 
its share of his attention. 

In the days of the old Civil 
Service Reform League he 
was prominent. When the 
power of Gorman was over- 
thrown in 1895,andthe Demo- 
cratic Party again defeated in 
the State in 1897, Mr. Bona- 
parte realized the opportunity 
to make the most of the situa- 























tion, and it is generally ad- 
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mitted that the opposition 
which exists in Baltimore and 
the State to-day to ring poli- 
tics has been created almost 
entirely by his energy and 
effort. There are machines 
and machines. New York 
has its Tammany, but it is a 
Tammany that has done 
things, such as_ providing 
municipal improvements and 
maintaining them. For ex- 
ample, Tammany paved the 
streets and kept them fairly 
clean. It provided a police 
force which averaged up to a 
better standard than in other 
large cities. In short, it is a 
working organization and the 
taxpayers get some returns 
for their money. The Balti- 
more machine has been active 
only during the campaigns, 
indifferent as to whether its 
appointees made even a pre- 
tense of doing their duty. 
Consequently the citizens have 
perhaps had less returns out 
of the public money than else- 
where in the country. For 
so many years did they suffer 

















from the evil of graft that 
those who would seek to 
eliminate it had to over- 
come a feeling of public despond- 
ency which has perhaps been unequaled 
elsewhere—even in Philadelphia. Thus 
it was that for over twenty years Mr. 
Bonaparte and his followers fought the 
system before popular sentiment made a 
demonstration in their favor at the polls. 
But the contest revealed the persistency 
and determination of the man, and in the 
last ten years the influence he has been 
so instrumental in creating has steadily 
increased, until it is stronger to-day than 
ever before in the history of the city. 

His friends and those who have been 
associated with him have absolute con- 
fidence in his honesty of purpose. This 
is why the forlorn hope of better things 
for Baltimore—the Reform League—has 
clung to him through thick and thin, 
allowing him practically to dictate its 
policy, and it must be said to execute a 
very large share of it. He has shown 





MRS. CHARLES JEROME BONAPARTE. 


that he is absolutely indifferent to com- 
pliment or criticism. He is an aris- 
tocrat, not only in lineage, but in prin- 
ciple. If he believes a thing is right, he 
will uphold it and work for it if de- 
serted by every associate. In the early 
days of the “Thirty Years’ War” in 
Maryland gossip has it that more than 
once the leaders of the opposition ap- 
proached the grandson of King Jerome 
with offers of position and influence 
which might have successfully tempted 
many a man of different caliber, but soon 
all overtures ceased, for it was recog- 
nized that he was absolutely beyond 
approach. While this is due chiefly to 
his ideas of citizenship, his social and 
financial position is such that office is a 
minor consideration. Failing to win him 
over, some of the ring leaders took up 
the weapons of ridicule, but here they 
made their mistake, for they were op- 
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posed to a man who can use the weapon 
of sarcasm like a two-edged sword, turn- 
ing the words of an antagonist upon him- 
self. Such is his reputation that after 
he began taking an active part in public 
life the mere fact that he was to address 
a meeting would draw a throng of peo- 
ple to hear his display of wit, and when 
a campaign in Baltimore is on it is a 
common saying: “Let’s go down to- 
night and hear Bonaparte give it to ’em.” 

It is a curious paradox that, tho he 
has ever been entirely outside of the 
councils of the Republican organization, 
the strong position of the party in Mary- 
land to-day is due more to him than to 
any other man. As one of his critics has 
well said: 

“Mr. Bonaparte has had much more to do 
than any one else with making it possible for 
the Republican Party to be a real power in this 
State. Here was a man that could always be 
thought of as being of statesmanlike caliber, 
a man whose Republicanism was a matter of 
ideas and not.of offices, a man who stood fully 
in the class with the best that the Democratic 
Party could show, and a man whose reputa- 
tion was as great outside of Maryland as 
within her borders. The everyday business 
of party management has to be looked after, 
to be sure; but, above all, it is necessary for 
the party to have a status in the minds of 
thinking people. Mr. Bonaparte’s contribu- 
tion to this end has been simply invaluable to 
the Republican Party of Maryland.” 


It is easy to understand why such men 
as Roosevelt and Bonaparte enjoy a 
friendship far more intimate than is 
generally known. They are the same in 
so many ideas, altho in their habits they 
are almost entirely unlike. Excepting 
that both are lovers of nature and both 
are strictly temperate, the man in the 
White House is almost the reverse phys- 
ically of the one who became one of his 
principal advisers long before his selec- 
tion for the Cabinet was announced. To 
a certain extent Mr. Bonaparte is a be- 
liever in the simple life, in the fact that 
he is very quiet in his tastes. Possessed 
of ample means to lead a somewhat ex- 
clusive life, most of his leisure time is 
passed at his country seat, a few miles 
outside of Baltimore, altho he has a town 
house, which is open in the winter and 
where from time to time he entertains a 
coterie of intimate friends, which includes 
Cardinal Gibbons and men and women 
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prominent in the cultured society of the 
city. ° 

At his country home Mr. Bonaparte 
has surrounded himself with every mod- 
ern convenience for up-to-date farming. 
He has a capable manager for his place 
and he keeps a large force of hands. 
Everything indicates perfect system and 
order. His residence is supplied with 
gas and running water, and his cattle, 
his horses, his fine flock of Southdown 
sheep, his hogs, his poultrv, and even his 
dogs, are all provided with shelter of uni- 
form architecture. In the stable for the 
pleasure and light draft horses, near the 
mansion, there are rooms for the 
grooms and men employed about the 
house and grounds. There is also a 
dairy with all of the latest appliances. 

Next to the hours spent in the coun- 
try perhaps his principal] enjoyment is 
driving to and from his country place, 
which takes him through some of the 
most attractive scenery of Maryland. 
His office hours are somewhat longer 
than those of the ordinary professiona! 
man, and six o’clock in the evening fre- 
quently finds him at his desk, especially 
if he has some work to do outside of his 
legal practice. It may be said that he 
never hesitates to perform any labor con- 
nected with the reform movement, no 
matter how trivial, if he deems it neces- 
sary, and that few Americans devote 
more time to the public interest in mak- 
ing speeches, attending conventions and 
presiding over gatherings, owing to his 
various connections with societies formed 
in the interest of his principles. 

Few American citizens can boast of 
having an emperor for a great-uncle, and 
a king for a grandfather. The new 
Naval Secretary can justly make this 
claim, but he never does, preferring to 
be considered a plain American rather 
than a descendant of the nobility of the 
Old World. In his case the personal 
characteristics of Napoleon I are appar- 
ent, but his energy and independence 
were also traits of his great-grandmother. 
The marriage of his grandfather to 
Elizabeth Patterson was one of the first 
international alliances of note, the wife 
of King Jerome being considered one of 
the most beautiful women of her time. 
Possibly the reputation which Baltimore 
has for its handsome women was partly 

















due to her personal charm, but she united 
beauty to wealth and social position, the 
Patterson family being one of the most 
prominent in the early days of the city. 
Mr. Bonaparte’s father never became an 
American citizen. His elder son served 
for a time in the United States army, but 
later was given a commission in the 
French army, and during the latter part 
of his life enjoyed the title of Prince 
Napoleon, altho it was spent in the 
United States. Charles Joseph has re- 
sided in Baltimore all of his life, but mar- 
ried a native of New England, Miss Ellen 
Channing Day, of Boston. The marriage 
was celebrated at Newport in 1875. They 
have no children. 

Personally the new Cabinet officer is 
one of the most interesting figures in 
Baltimore. Altho past the fiftieth mile- 
stone of his age, his regular habits and 
strong constitution give him the appear- 
ance of a man of forty, or even less. He 
not only looks the gentleman, but dresses 
as one, every feature of his attire in- 
dicating neatness and refined taste. He 
wears a “turndown” collar, to the in- 
variable accompaniment of a black bow 
tie. His face is always freshly shaven, 
and his skin presents a healthy glow, set 
off by his coal-black mustache and hair. 
His French ancestry is in part indicated 
by the vivacity of his gestures. He talks 
about everyday subjects exactly as he 
writes an interview, and he is, therefore, 
an exceedingly interesting character. 
Every word he utters and every idea he 
advances indicates his originality of 
thought. In conversation and manner- 
isms he is unlike any one else, and his 
style is of the individual kind that no 
one can imitate. 

During the time he is in the Cabinet 
Mr. Bonaparte will make the American 
people a present of at least $20,000 yearly 
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in time. The $8,000 a year he will re- 
ceive for his services is a small per- 
centage of the income which accrues 
from the practice of his profession. He 
is one of the largest real estate owners 
not only in the city but in the State ; con- 
sequently his enemies have no argument 
that he is not a taxpayer, since his pay- 
ments into the city and State treasuries 
for such purposes range into the tens of 
thousands yearly. Referring to taxes 
brings to mind an incident which: came 
under the observation of the writer a 
year or soago. With a delegation of the 
Baltimore Reform League Mr. Bona- 
parte appeared before the State Legisla- 
ture to advocate the repeal of a certain 
measure. At the end of his argument 
the chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee stated that it had another measure 
under consideration advocating an in- 
crease in the salaries of the public school 
teachers of the city. He asked Mr. Bona- 
parte if as a taxpayer he would care to 
make any statement for or against the 
measure. 

This was the reply: “ Mr. Chairman, 
so far as I am personally concerned I 
have not the slightest objection to the 
measure, and may add that it has my 
entire approval.” 

The significance of this statement will 
be appreciated when it is remembered 
that the subject of this sketch ranks as 
among the most prominent laymen in the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States, and is not only an intimate friend 
but possibly the chief adviser of Car- 
dinal Gibbons. Nearly all of the children 
of Roman Catholic parents in Maryland 
are educated at the parochial schools, and 
Mr. Bonaparte’s only interest in the 
public school system is that of the 
ordinary citizen. 

Battimore, Mp. 














The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava’ 


BY GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 


HE Marquis of Dufferin and Ava 
T was, if not one of the most impor- 
tant, one of the most brilliant, of 
the public men of his day. He combined 
considerable ability, practical and diplo- 
matic, with an endowment of what 
Chesterfield called “the graces,” which 
made him the favorite of the court and 
of the drawing room. He had also lit- 
erary gifts of no mean order. Good 
looks completed his natural equipment. 
There was Sheridan blood, by the moth- 
er’s side, in his veins, and it brought with 
it a measure of wit, which crowned his 
accomplishments, tho it might not equal 
that of his great-grandfather, who, when 
he was reeling home full of liquor and 
the watchman asked him his name, an- 
swered, “ Mr. Wilberforce.” 

Dufferin was at Eton, where at that 
time he could learn nothing but a little 
Greek and Latin. In fact, Eton at 
that time was hardly a place of educa- 
tion, tho it was one of a social training, 
supposed to be specially that of gentle- 
men, and high in its way, tho narrow. 
In those days, the days before reform, 
many of the boys went, not to the uni- 
versity or into professions, but into crack 
regiments; others into the diplomatic 
service or the household of the Court. 
Still, Eton was, in an unscholastic way, 
intellectually active. Many of the boys 
came from political families and there 
was always a lively interest in public 
questions and events. Nor were literary 
tastes altogether wanting. 

From Eton, Dufferin went to Oxford, 
where he lived, it seems, with an intel- 
lectual circle, and studied, tho he grad- 
uated without honors. He through life 
kept up his familiarity with the classics, 
and as Governor-General of Canada re- 
plied to an academic address in Greek, 
tho it was not exactly the Greek of 
Demosthenes. 

Dufferin inherited with his Irish peer- 


* Tne LiFe OF THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND 
AvA. By Sir Alfred Lyall, P.C. With Portraits 
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age a large Irish estate. But an Irish 
estate in the days of the Land League 
and its three “ F’s” (Fair Rent, Fixity 
of Tenure and Free Sale) was a rather 
purgatorial possession. In a speech to 
his tenantry Dufferin described the Irish 
landlord as “ an individual who does not 
get rent and a well-dressed gentleman 
who may be shot with impunity.” As 
a landlord he was himself a great im- 
prover, and spent, as he tells us, a very 
large sum in that way. The task, as 
inspection of its scene showed him, was 
not inviting. 

“ This inspection has been both careful and 
interesting ; but at the same time it was rather 
a sad employment—to walk day after day in 
a dull, thick rain, over a bleak country, tree- 
less and hedgeless, scarred all over with 
crooked stone walls, which inclose three-cor- 
nered bits of half-cultivated fields; to wade up 
unmade clay lanes to the doors of cottages, 
perched away on slanting pieces of rock, green 
outside with damp and black inside with 
smoke; to be almost upset by the conscious 
pig, as he rushes out between your legs— 
lest you should see how comfortably domes- 
ticated he is with the family inside; to listen 
to the oft-repeated tale of loss of cattle by 
murrain and children by fever, which, gorged 
and satiated, seems only to have retreated for 
a time to the reeking heap of filth beneath the 
windows, whence, as from a citadel, he may 
sally forth to snatch fresh victims day after 
day; I repeat, to witness such sights as these 
which, tho by no means universal, are yet too 
frequent, is, I assure you, by no means cal- 
culated to raise the spirits. The evils are so 
gigantic and so independent of the landlord’s 
control that after a long day’s walk I often 
came home confounded, but never despairing. 
I reflected that time, management, education, 
nothing could resist: that improvement once 
in progress acquires itself an innate power of 
motion, and if not in this, at all events in the 
next generation, the whole tone of people’s hab- 
its might be raised.” 

The peerage of Ireland under the Act 
of Union elects twenty-eight representa- 
tives of its number to the House of 
Lords. The majority of the Order being 
Tory, Liberals were practically excluded, 
and Dufferin was a Liberal. But the 





























Liberal Government cut the knot by 
creating him an English peer. He was 
at the same time made a Lord-in-Wait- 
ing. In the House of Lords he never 
made a great mark. Diplomacy, the 
Council Board, the Court and the draw- 
ing room were his sphere. To the heart 
of the Court the new Lord-in-Waiting 
soon made his way. 

Lord Dufferin’s first important mis- 
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the punishment of Turkish officials who 
had connived at the massacre, and was 
received at home with a full meed of 
applause. 

On his return Dufferin became Under- 
Secretary of State, first for India, then 
for War. Afterward he was put into the 
almost nominal office of Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. For some time 
he was occupied with home politics and 
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Henrietta Rae. 
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sion was to Syria, where, under the 
Upas tree shade of Turkish Empire, in- 
famously sustained by the selfish interest 
of European Powers, corruption, disor- 
der and violence reigned. There had 
been a frightful massacre of the Maron- 
ites, an ancient Christian sect, by their 
Mohammedan enemies, the Druses. Duf- 
ferin performed the object of this mission 
with prudence and firmness, insisting on 





From the picture by 


From Lyall’s “‘ The Life of the Marquis of 


with the legislation about Irish land, 
which threatened his position with that 
of the Irish gentry in general and from 
which he evidently dissented, tho he was 
always a patriotic Irishman and open to 
the need of reform. His next step was 
to the Governor-Generalship of Canada. 

The Governor-General of Canada, like 
the sovereign whom he represents, is 
constitutional. He reigns and does not 
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govern. The last real act of government 
done by a Governor-General may be said 
to have been that of Sir Edmund Head, 
who, in 1858, refused to dissolve Par- 
liament at the instance of his constitu- 
tional advisers. The position is now 
little more than one of social headship ; 
headship, at least, of the wealthy and 
fashionable classes. -Of this Dufferin 
made the most. It suited both his taste 
and his capacity. He gave his office an 
air of Royalty and Government House 
the aspect of a Court, which they had not 
before worn. He also greatly improved 
upon his predecessors in the number and 
the rhetorical elaboration of his public 
speeches. He went away in the happy 
conviction that he had made a deep and 
lasting impression on the minds of the 
Canadian people. Perhaps his less regal 
and less oratorical but very shrewd 
predecessor, Lord Lisgar, could he have 
been cited, would have put in some quali- 
fying words. In the scandalous and 
angry case of the Pacific Railway scan- 
dal the Governor-General was accused 
by the Opposition of having allowed his 
prerogative to be abused by the im- 
peached Minister for the purpose of baf- 
fling inquiry. Nor could the charge be 
said to be without color, tho Lord Duf- 
ferin no doubt persuaded himself that he 
was taking the constitutional course. 

From Canada, the servant of Empire 
was sent as Ambassador to St. Peters- 
burg, there to unravel some complica- 
tions arising out of the Berlin treaty, 
perhaps still more to conciliate by his 
personal tact the Czar, who had been 
irritated by the armed interposition of 
England in the war between Russia and 
Turkey, and by the generally anti-Rus- 
sian policy and menacing language of 
Beaconsfield. In this he seems to have 
succeeded, as he usually did, when per- 
sonal tact and persuasiveness were the 
things required. He looks in at the trial 
of the Nihilists: 


“One of the men was very distinguished 
looking, with a countenance of a high type. 
The others were merely moujiks, one wom- 
an, a disreputable looking Jewess, and Peroff- 
sky, the lady, a bosomless, sexless creature of 
the true Nihilistic type, with a huge forehead, 
small, intelligent eyes, and a hideous face.” 


_On the general state of things in Rus- 
sia he pronounces no opinion. But the 
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general impression is that of acquiesence 
in the existing régime and absence of 
sympathy with revolution. 

From St. Petersburg Dufferin is trans- 
ferred to Constantinople, there to try his 
diplomatic skill on the Sick Man baffling 
the attempts of the Christian powers to 
control him by concerted action have so 
long protracted the unspeakable rule of 
the “ Assassin.” At Constantinople he is 
witness of a strange scene. 


_“ On reaching the great square which consti- 
tutes the inner court of the Persian Khan 
soon after sunset, we found the whole place 
illuminated with lamps and torches and ball 
fires, while a procession intended to represent 
the return of Hussein’s family to Medina af- 
ter his murder was marching round it. First 
came a number of men -beating their breasts 
with a rhythmic motion, so as to produce a 
succession of ‘thuds’ which might have been 
heard a mile off. After these followed the 
horses of the martyr bearing his blood-stained 
armor. * Then came a throng of Dervishes, 
lacerating their bare backs with steel whips, 
followed by two rows of infuriated fanatics, 
dressed in white shirts and armed with naked 
swords. They walked sideways in two linked 
lines facing each other, and at every step they 
gashed their skulls and foreheads with their 
swords until the blood streamed down in tor- 
rents over their faces, necks and white gar- 
ments. Many of them became a red mass of 
gore, some of them fainted, and from some 
their swords had to be taken, so desperate were 
the slashes they gave themselves. The smell 
of blood filled the air, and the shouts and ges- 
tures of the Mollahs and priests who walked 
up and down between the two rows still fur- 
ther excited their madness. I could not have 
believed in such a sight had I not seen it.” 


The next mission was the settlement 
of Egypt after the insurrection of Arabi 
and the British occupation which fol- 
lowed, and which, tho professed tem- 
porary, soon showed that it would be- 
come perpetual. Here again the envoy 
showed his personal tact and his admin- 
istrative power, reaping again an abun- 
dant meed of praise. 

The Viceroyalty of India presented a 
problem which is thus stated by Duf- 
ferin: 


“ Through the mysterious decrees of Provi- 
dence, the British nation and its rulers have 
been called upon to undertake the supreme 
government of this mighty empire; to vindi- 
cate its honor, to defend its territories, and to 
maintain its authority inviolate; to rule just- 
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ly and impartially a congeries of communi- 
ties, many of them widely differing from each 
other in race, language, religion, social cus- 
toms and material interests; to preserve in- 
tact and unimpaired the dignity, rights and 
privileges of a large number of feudatory 
princes; to provide for the welfare of a popu- 
lation nearly as numerous as that of Europe, 
and presenting every type of civilization known 
to history from the very highest to the very 
lowest; to safeguard and to develop the enor- 
mous moral and material British interests 
which have become inextricably implicated with 
those of the natives of the soil; to conduct its 
administration in a way to win the love, confi- 
dence and sympathy of races as keenly sen- 
sitive to injustice and wrong as they are ready 
to recognize kindness and righteous dealing.” 


Added to this was the ever-burning 
question of relations with Afghanistan 
and the task of conjuring the fear of 
Russian invasion, that “nightmare of 
Indian officials,’ as Dufferin truly calls 
it. The Viceroy had an interview with 
the Ameer, and shows in his treatment 
of that rough potentate a personal tact 
which he had shown in dealing with the 
refined diplomats of Europe. 

Dufferin dwells earnestly on the neces- 
sity of union, concord and good fellow- 
ship between the races, European and 
native. He unfortunately fails to show 
how this happy result can be brought 
about between the conqueror and the 
conquered ; between the Occident and the 
Orient; between two races physically 
severed by nature, and one of which, the 
ruling race, is but a sojourner, since its 
children cannot be reared in India. Im- 
proved facilities of communication with 
the mother country of the ruling race 
appear to have rather had the effect of 
increasing the estrangement. 

About the most notable incident of the 
Roman Embassy was a feat. of horse- 
manship of which, as of his nautical 
skill, Dufferin was evidently very proud: 


“At last we have had something like a 
run, the first I have seen. It was almost like 
England, that is to say, the fox and hounds 
went away straight, and one had to jump the 
staccionionatas, or be left behind. As a con- 
sequence, there were only five of us up at the 
first check, and one of the post-and-rails was 
a very high one, with a drop on the other 
side; but I was determined to do my duty to 
my Queen and country, and my horse cleared 
it beautifully, tho it stopped most of the field. 
This achievement has been the talk of the town, 
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for they make a great deal of very little here. 
But the person who was most pleased was the 
huntsman. The master, however, greatly 
startled me by the way he turned a compli- 
ment. He said: ‘You were an example ‘to 
all of them; there were dozens and dozens of 
young men behind you.’ As I always feel five 
and twenty when I am on horeback, to hear the 
‘young men’ placed in one category and my- 
self in another was an unexpected blow, and I 
have not yet quite got over it.” 


The French Embassy was Dufferin’s 
last office. This was under the Republic. 
He had become familiar with Paris 
under the Empire, and had conversed 
familiarly with the Emperor, of whom 
he says: 


“ His manner is very pleasant and soothing 
from its extreme composure. As he goes on 
you can fancy yourself in an armchair watch- 
ing magical wreaths of smoke turning into 
shape and form over some far-away dream- 
land. It is this tranquility of manner which 
gives him such ascendancy over the volatile 
French. Combined with his belief in his own 
destiny, which the Empress told me never 
wavers, the wonderful success which has hith- 
erto attended his scheming and dreaming is 
more easily to be understood.” 


He had at the same time an interesting 
talk with Flahaut, Napoleon’s aide-de- 
camp at Waterloo: 


“T was well acquainted with Count Flahaut, 
who was Napoleon’s aide-de-camp at Water- 
loo. I asked him what happened when the 
last charge of the Imperial Guard was re- 
pulsed. He said he was close to Napoleon 
at the time, that he was carrying Napoleon’s 
field-glasses, that Napoleon took them from 
him, and with their assistance watched the 
advance of the troops up the hill. After a time 
he handed them back to Flahaut, saying: ‘ Je 
crois qwils sont mélés,’ and, turning his horse’s 
head, rode at a foot’s pace off the field. I 
asked Count Flahaut whether he showed any 
outward signs of the despair which at that mo- 
ment must have overwhelmed him. He said he 
appeared to be absolutely destitute of emotion, 
and he added: ‘In fact, he was so dead tired 
and so physically exhausted that he was inca- 
pable of emotion.’ ” 


This is somewhat at variance with 
the common account which makes Na- 
poleon say “ A présent tout est fini,” and 
ride rapidly off the field. 

This life, so fortunate and brilliant in 
its course, was destined to end in gloom. 
Strange to say, with all his diplomatic 
address and administrative capacity, 
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Dufferin never had been a shrewd or 
careful man of business in his own 
concerns. This had appeared in his deal- 
ings with his own estate. By allowing 
himself to become entangled in the man- 
agement of a fiscal corporation, which 
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foundered disastrously, he brought upon 
himself what he calls an “ indescribable 
calamity,” which, however, as was uni- 
versally admitted, involved no stain 
upon his honor. 

Toronto, CANaDA. 


The Road 


of Dreams 


BY WILLIAM HERVEY WOODS 


’Tis no dim woodland way 
With floor of grass broidered with fringéd 
pools 
Of filtered sunlight, where dame partridge 
schools 
Her brood at dusk o’ day, 
Nor orchard path, o’er which in odorous bow- 
er 
The oriole blooms, a winged and singing flow- 
er, 
New blown in new blown May. 


It is no clanging street 
Due east and west unwandering, bare and 
straight 
Down ’twixt the housetops as the path of 
Fate, 
Where is cold Mammon’s seat, 
And staring changeless as a blind man’s eyes 
The endless windows row on row arise 
Above the hurrying feet. 


Yet doth the dream road lie 
Alike in field and town; twin bands of steel 
On bedded logs, down which on clanking 
wheel 
The long freight trains go by, 
By day and night, and travelers grand and 
strange 
And visions bright this grimy pathway range, 
To a discerning eye. 


What, think you, passes now, 
Just giant sawlogs? Nay! I see a tall 
Pine tree that tiptoe on Tacoma’s wall 
A thousand years his brow 
Lifted cloud-high, to watch through devious 
miles 
The ever changing, swift, far flashing smiles 
That Puget’s waves endow. 


Yon dull heaps are not coal, 
But leaf and flower and frond—poor smoth- 
ered things 
Mummied and buried, like old Egypt’s kings, 
When earth from pole to pole 
Was ceaseless summer: these great blocks of 
stone 
Are templed Karnak, or walled Babylon, 
As past me now they roll. 


And more than new-reaped grain 
These dusky vans bring by; I see the surge 
Of billowy wheatfields rippling toward the 
verge 
Of wide horizons; plain 
Comes a keen whirr of harvest wheels; and 
kind 
Nature in new lands far brings back to mind 
The Age of Gold again. 


These gossip airs that tell 
What summer fruits are passing, tell not all— 
They bring, unknown, a garden with its wall 
And orange trees that spell 
Summer and Southland; and the vanished face 
That blessed my garden wears the old, old 
grace 
My childhood loved so well. 


So at the open door 
Musing, I watch the dream-world rolling by, 
Old scenes, and faces dead that cannot die— 
And, all my wanderings o’er, 

Rest by the roadside; or, if I must roam, 
Make but short journeys, travel still at home 
And mine own soul explore. 

Battimore, Mp, 

















Ireland’s Far Eastern Tropics 


THE fourteen chapters of Mr. Alleyne 
Ireland’s work on the tropical colonies 
of the Orient* have all previously been 
published in British and American pe- 
riodicals. The writer prepared them 
during the course of a survey of the 
British, Dutch, French and American 
possessions in the Oriental tropics as 
Colonial Commissioner of the University 
of Chicago. In this latter capacity he 
has prepared a report of ten or more vol- 
umes, soon to be issued. The hook under 
review, therefore, is merely a sort of 
journalistic compilation, which the au- 
thor puts forth modestly, aware, as he 
states, “of the limitations of these 
studies.” Judged on that basis, the book 
is certainly a very interesting production 
and should be very useful in stimulating 
thought and inquiry on the main lines of 
colonial policy—all the more so, perhaps, 
for Americans, in that the author is very 
critical of the American program in the 
Philippines. 

Two-thirds of the book has been 
given to the British, French and Dutch 
possessions and one-third of the space 
to the Philippine Islands. In raking 
over the Orient for instances of success 
on the part of British administrators, 
partly it would appear in order to hold 
them up for American imitation, Mr. 
Ireland has often been compelled to find, 
in consequence of his own evident inten- 
tion to be fair, that the mistakes which 
he believes he has discovered in the 
Philippines have in almost every case 
been made or are being made in some one 
or other of the neighboring British 
colonies. Magnifying the current dis- 
order in the Philippines, and apparently 
holding the new government there at 
fault because it had not overcome ladron- 
ism in the four year since the insurrec- 
tion was practically ended, he tells in 
another part of his book how disorder 
lasted for years in Burma, the British 
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military policy in which country he ap- 
parently thinks should have been copied 
in the Philippines. He would seem to 
require, even were American policy in 
accord with his views, that the Amer- 
icans should have achieved in a half 
decade in the Philippines all the best 
accomplishments of the British in each 
one of the possessions which they have 
administered from several decades up- 
ward. 

But, and this “ but” is the important 

thing in disclosing the author’s viewpoint, 
Mr. Ireland believes the American 
policy in the Philippines to be vitally and 
essentially wrong in conception. His 
own viewpoint is revealed in the intro- 
ductory chapter, where, after expressing 
his opinion that Western methods are 
best for the tropics and people of the 
tropics, and that “if the administration 
is to be conducted on Western lines, the 
control must rest with white men,” he 
says this is a conception which, 
“if accepted in good faith, places upon the 
colonizing powers a solemn duty and a grave 
responsibility for the honest and efficient ad- 
ministration of the affairs of people whose de- 
velopment has reached the limits imposed by 
inexorable natural laws.” 


Mr. Ireland, moreover, judges the 
status of a people entirely by their eco- 
nomic conditions, and would have the 
policy of a government, it would appear, 
directed primarily, if not solely, to foster- 
ing trade. Therefore, he ranks the 
Philippines and the Filipinos compara- 
tively low in the scale of tropical coun- 
tries and peoples; he looks upon the 
governmental policy, which devotes first 
attention to the public schools, as a mis- 
take, and he regards the construction 
of roads and bridges as the most impor- 
tant internal work to be undertaken in a 
colony. One might, by going into de- 
tail, show that he has made some rather 
considerable errors of fact in dealing 
with Philippine conditions and govern- 
mental achievements through following 
the information of Englishmen in the 
islands; that most of his comparisons of 
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the Philippines with distant, different 
and generally insignificant British col- 
onies are essentially unfair, and that he 
is not so familiar with the actual status 
in the Philippines as he might be ex- 
pected to have made himself. Above all 
other things, he is very complacently ig- 
norant of-the past history of the Philip- 
pines, and dismisses the period of Span- 
ish rule (wherein somc tings were 
achieved toward the advancement of the 
Filipinos which Great Britain has never 
yet achieved in any of her colonies) with 
the contemptuous phrase “three cen- 
turies of Spanish misrule.” His strange- 
ly selected Philippine bibliography and 
his statement that he was 

“unable to find any reliable statistics regard- 
ing the finances of the Philippine Islands dur- 
ing the period of Spanish rule” 


tell the whole story and explain to the 
student of Philippina a great many of 
Mr. Ireland’s easy judgments. 


a 
A Library of Art 


Tue making of that excellent set of 
monographs known as the “ Library of 
Art”* goes forward apace and with a 
free exercise of individuality by the con- 
tributors that is noteworthy among a 
series of this kind. 

In Mr. Lethaby’s book we have an 
admirable summary of the two chief 
styles of medieval art—the eastward cul- 
mination, or Byzantine school, and the 
western, or Gothic. He sees that “ the 
long and eventful period, the thousand 
years from A. D. 300 to 1300, from 
Roman to Renaissance art, is yet a per- 
fectly organic one;” and he traces in the 
existing monuments of architecture and 
its allied arts of decoration—the only im- 
portant remains of medieval art—how 
that period grew, from a change in the 
spirit of classical art, produced by Ori- 
ental mysticism and Christianity, which 
supplied the newer and greater human 
interest, into the first great medieval 
school in the East; and how Eastern 
forces acting on the West through a 


* MEDIFVAI Art, From the Peace of the Church 
to ths Eve of the Renaissance, 312-1350. By W. 
R. Lethabu. Verroccnio. By Maud Cruttwell. 
Bastl de Selincourt. London: Duckworth & Co. 


Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Each $2.00. 
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thousand years of receptivity produced 
the phenomena of Gothic art. His sur- 
vey of medieval art as a whole, both his- 
torically and in its geographical distribu- 
tion, clearly sustains his hypothesis that 
in view of the slow preparation for, and 
the rapid passing of, western Gothic art, 
and considering the sudden and entire 
breakdown of its traditions and ideals, 
its underlying causes “are to be found 
in a long infiltration of the Oriental 
spirit to the point of saturation, and then 
the bursting out of the new, yet old, en- 
ergy shaped to northern requirements.” 

Miss Cruttwell’s Verrocchio is first of 
all intensely interesting—it makes good 
reading—and it is at the same time.a 
valuable contribution to the popular lit- 
erature of Italian art. She rescues Ver- 
rocchio from the subordinate position to 
which he had been banished by certain 
critics, and limns him as one of the great- 
est creative masters of the Quattrocento, 
“inferior to none of his contemporaries 
in scientific accuracy and technical abil- 
ity, in breadth of vision and imaginative 
power only to Donatello and Leonardo.” 
Never pedantic, her study is yet thor- 
ough, and her abundant enthusiasm in 
appreciation is tempered by judicious 
statement of fact and reason for her in- 
terpretations and attributions. Her praise 
of the heroic Bartolommeo Colleoni in 
Venice as the finest equestrian statue in 
existence is, perhaps, a bit too high, tho 
that masterpiece is undoubtedly the 
noblest of its kind produced by the 
Renaissance in Italy. But her book is 
altogether the best on Verrocchio that we 
have, in English at least. There are 
forty-seven reproductions in fairly good 
half-tone blocks of works by Verrocchio 
and others. 

After one has fairly gotten through 
the fifty-page metaphysical and esthetical 
confession of faith which forms the in- 
troduction to Mr. Moore’s consideration 
of Albrecht Diirer, and has read on in 
the biographical and critical parts which 
follow, one perceives that the author has 
a studious and thoughtful conception to 
present of the great master of Nurem- 
burg whose religion determined his ar- 
tistic character. Beauty for its own sake 
did not have his allegiance. “It is for 
the intense energy of his line, combined 
with its unique assurance, that Diirer is 
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most remarkable.” “While Mr. Moore 
does not lose sight of these facts, his 
book is rather overloaded with vain 
speculations as to what Diirer might 
have done if after his visit to Venice he 
had remained permanently under Italian 
influence. He does not seem to realize 
that the environment of the German 
Reformation was absolutely essential to 
the development of Diirer’s genius. Mr. 
Moore avows no results of new re- 
searches into his subject. Yet his book 
is worthy of its place in the series by 
reason of his sympathetic interpretation 
of Diirer’s work. The numerous illus- 
trations, including reproductions of 
many of Diirer’s drawings, are good. 

Worthily sympathetic also is the treat- 
ment accorded by Basil de Selincourt to 
Giotto and the early Florentine school. 
While the praise lavished on “ the father 
of Italian painting” may seem at first 
extravagant, by the detailed considera- 
tion of his remaining works the achieve- 
ment of Giotto looms large, and our au- 
thor succeeds in placing him for the stu- 
dent in the right relation to his people 
and his time: 

“A true son of Florence, worthy in the 
power and scope of his genius as well as in 
the comprehensive nature of his idealism to be 
the fellow citizen, as he was indeed the friend, 
of Dante.” 

& 


Von Mach’s Greek and Roman 
Sculpture 


THE author shows in this book* the 
excellences of his former work. He 
seeks everywhere the “ spirit and prin- 
ciples.” He states his conclusions boldly 
and independently. He loves his theme; 
sometimes perhaps he indulges in excess 
of details and philosophizing for his 


public. 
When he simply describes he is most 
admirable. The descriptions of the 


Mausoleum Sculptures and the Farnese 
Bull are excellent; also the few pages 
which characterize the spirit of the 
sculpture of the fourth century (pp. 181 
ff.) 


* A HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND ROMAN SCULPTURE. 
By Edmund von Mach, Ph.D., author of “ Greek 
Sculpture: Its Spirit and Principles.” (To Accom- 
pany a Collection of Reproductions of Greek and 
Roman Sculpture.) Pp. xi; 419/ Appendix Ix. 500 
Plates and 46 Text Illustrations. ureau of Uni- 
Boston, 1905. Handbook, $1.50. 





versity Travel. 


Collection of Plates, $4.00. Both together, $5.00. 
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The bibliography is full and praise- 
worthy; so also are the notes preceding 
the discussions, giving the provenience, 
the circumstances of the finding, the con- 
dition at the time, and the restorations 
that have since been made. 

On pp. 43-45 a frieze of the Treasury 
of Knidos is differentiated from a frieze 
of the Treasury of Siphnos. The fact is 
that M. Homolle at first called the build- 
ing to which the frieze belonged the 
Treasury of Siphnos, but later concluded 
that it was the Treasury of Knidos. 
Thus the author’s “strong contrast to 
the [supposed] earlier Delphi frieze ” 
is left in the air. We have to do with 
but one frieze. 

Credit is not given (p. 42) to H. 
Schrader for putting together most of 
the pieces which made up the group of 
Athena and three giants in the east gable 
of the Old Athena Temple. One would 
think from the description that Stud- 
niczka did it all. Few will agree with 
von Mach that the date “soon after 
550 B. C. seems to accord with the style 
of the group.” See Schrader’s monu- 
mental article in the Athenische Mit- 
theilungen, 1896. 

The claim for 550 B. C. comes strange- 
ly from one who puts the Calf Bearer at 
536 B. C., which is practically universal- 
ly conceded to come very closely after 
the great poros groups, the technic of 
which is practically identical with that 
shown in the Calf Bearer. If we do not 
hold fast to this we ere surely “all at 
sc fg 

In the Typhon (“ Bluebeard”) gable 
Typhon is still spoken of as fighting 
with Zeus. But Wiegand’s careful study 
has placed Zeus in the other gable. 

It is said of the Selinus metopes in 
general (p. 47) that “they carved the 
nude parts of the women separately in 
white marble, adding them to the rest, 
which had been carved in limestone.” 
The fact, however, is that these marble 
additions occur only in Temple E. Of 
the Selinus metope of Europa and the 
Bull it is said: “ There is an almost hu- 
man expression on his face.” This is 
fancy run riot. In another metope Per- 
seus is called “ Herakles,” altho he has 
winged sandals, to which Herakles never 
aspired. 

A certain number of errors naturally 
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creep into any large book, but when, on 
p. 85, “ apotygma” creeps in six times 
for “apoptygma,” it amounts to more 
than a typographical error. The same 
may be said of the name Damaphon, 
which occurs on the plates three times, 
altho it is given correctly in the index 
as Domophon. 

Kekropes is used five times for Ker- 
kopes. s 


Modern Theory of Physical Phenomena. By 
Augusto Righi, Professor of Physics in 
the University of Bologna. Translated 
by Augusus Trowbridge. New York: The 


Macmillan Co. $1.10. 
Radium Explained, By W. Hampson. New 
York: Dedd, Mead & Co. 50 cents 


The reader whose formal education 
was finished some years ago but who 
takes an intelligent interest in scientific 
discoveries is naturally somewhat con- 
fused by all this talk nowadays about 
ions, electrons, wireless telegraphy, ra- 
dio-active matter and Becquerel rays. It 
sounds like a contradiction c‘ all that he 
learned at school to hear of the decom- 
position of elements, of ever-burning 
lights that consume no fuel, and of par- 
ticles of matter devoid of mass. What 
he needs to know is very satisfactorily 
given in both these books, which contain 
a connected description of the recent 
marvelous discoveries in electricity. The 
language is simple and clear and should 
be comprehensible to any one with the 
ordinary knowledge of chemistry and 
physics. Professor Righi’s book is the 
more comprehensive and scientific. Mr. 
Hampson’s is more limited in scope and 
more elementary in style. 

& 
Essays for the Day. By Theodore T. Munger. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.00. 

It is safe to say that nothing which Dr. 
Munger writes will be allowed to pass 
unnoticed, but it is especially safe to say 
that the six papers which we have in 
Essays for the Day ought to be read with 
care, for they can be studied with profit. 
They are: The Church, Some Immediate 
Questions ; The Interplay of Christianity 
with Literature; Notes on “ The Scarlet 
Letter”; The Secret of Horace Bush- 
nell; A Layman’s Reflections on Music, 
and “ A Cock to Aésculapius.” 
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The first of these, while sketching an 
ideal for the Church with the university 
as model, is an eloquent plea for that 
breadth of thought which alone can form 
the basis of a universal Christianity. 
Much is said now-a-days about union 
among the various Christian organiza- 
tions, but no sooner do we approach the 
discussion of the terms of such union 
than we are face to face with questions of 
dogma, technicalities and forms. Each 
“church” is quite ready to receive the 
others into union and communion if its 
own creeds, confessions, forniularies and 
the like are made the basis of fraternity. 
Dr. Munger has a more comprehensive 
and enduring foundation for unity in that 
relation of humanity to divinity which 
demands well-doing as its expression. 
The essay on the Interplay of Christian- 
it with Literature is one of remarkable 
force. The author shows how Chris- 
tianity, inseparably connected with the 
grand literature of the Old Testament, 
finds fitting expression in that of the New 
Testament; how it continues that ex- 
pression in the Ante and Post Nicene 
Fathers ; how it even rehabilitated Greek 
philosophy in a universal garb. In criti- 
cisms of striking value he traces the en- 
nobling influence upon humanity of 
Christianity, its unworldliness, its spirit- 
uality, in the literature of later times, ap- 
pealing to Dante and Milton, Shake- 
speare, Goethe, Byron, Shelley and 
Burns, Tennyson, Browning and Mat- 


thew Arnold. 
& 


Recent Discoveries in the Forum. 1898-1904. 
By an eye-witness, St. Clare-Baddely. A 
Handbook fr Travelers, with a map spe- 
cially made for this work by order of the 
Director of the Excavations, and 45 illus- 
trations. New York:, The Macmillan Co. 
$1.25. 

The excavations carriedoninthe Roman 
Forum during the last six years have 
rivaled in importance the great and sur- 
prising excavations conducted on Greek 
sites during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. But one rises from a reading of 
this description of a great work with the 
impression that St. Clare-Baddely was 
not the man best fitted to tell the story. 
It is a theme eloquent. in itself; but in 
his hands it loses its eloquence. The ex- 
pression is so poor that one rarely reads 
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so small a book with such great difficulty. 
The writer seems to affect odd and old- 
fashioned words and phrases. “ Carven,” 
“curven” and “paven” are extremely 
frequent. “ Strewment” is perhaps put 
in for effect. “ Boustrophedia” sup- 
plants boustrophedon. But altho the 
presentation of the theme is not alto- 
gether pleasing the results of the work 
are so important that almost any pres- 
entation of it must be interesting. The 
forty-five illustrations contribute mate- 
rially to the understanding of the narra- 
tive, and allow us to see the monuments 
of old republican Rome below the much 
talked of Niger Lapis. 
& 


fhe Rise and Decline of the Free Trade 
Movement. By W. Cunningham, D.D., 
F.B.A. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
75 cents. 


Professor Cunningham is one of the 
most noted economic historians of Eng- 
land now living, and any work produced 
by him is sure to command respectful at- 
tention. The present book is a direct out- 
growth of the agitation started by Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain for a return to some 
form of protection. Economists of the 
“historical” school and economic his- 
torians have always been skeptical in 
their attitude toward the postulates, 
methods and results of- theoretical politi- 
cal economy, particularly the doctrines of 
laissez faire and free trade; it was, there- 
fore to be expected that Professor 
Cunningham would be found among 
the advocates of a change in the eco- 
nomic relations of England toward 
other countries. After a condensed 
and somewhat colorless historical sur- 
vey setting forth the changes in Eng- 
land’s economic policy from the days 
of Adam Smith and the younger Pitt to 
the triumph of free trade, the author 
comes to the crux of the whole ques- 
tion: Is one-sided free trade expedient 
for England? He shows that under the 
régime of free trade English exports 
have increased greatly until 1870, but 
that since then, altho there has been an 
absolute increase, yet the ratio of increase 
has greatly diminished; that part of this 
diminished increase is due to the in- 
creased demand for English coal, a com- 
modity which must sooner or later be- 
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come exhausted and which, moreover, 
goes to feed the industry of England’s 
rivals; that Germany and the United 
States are progressing industrially much 
more rapidly than England ; that the area 
of land devoted to the cultivation of corn 
has shrunk over three million acres since 
1871, and that the national physique has 
suffered deterioration in the crowded 
cities. For these and other reasons the 
author concludes that the 

“Economic organization of the empire is 
needed, not only to introduce a greater meas- 
ure of free intercourse within its bounds, but 
to be a bulwark against the evils of cosmopoli- 


tan competition.” 
a 


Early Eastern Christianity. St. Margaret’s 
Lectures, 1904, on the Syriac-Speaking 
Church By F. Crawford Burkitt. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


Islam and the Oriental Churches: Their His- 
torical Relations. Students’ Lectures on 
Missions, Princeton Theological Semi- 
narv, 1902-03. By William Ambrose Shedd, 
M.A. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
~ Publication and Sabbath-School Work. 

1.25. 

These two works are concerned with 
the Christianity of the East, its romantic 
and tragic history, its influence upon 
Islam and its responsibility for the rise 
and spread of that faith. Mr. Burkitt, 
Lecturer in Paleography in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, confines his attention 
to Edessa, the ancient Christian kingdom 
lying east of the Euphrates. His interest 
is literary and antiquarian, and he tells 
of the early bishops and the troubled for- 
tunes of the Church, of the Syriac ver- 
sion of the Bible, and the interesting 
and curious literature of Syriac Chris- 
tianity. Mr. Shedd is an American 
Presbyterian missionary to Persia, and 
he writes of the influence of Oriental 
Christianity upon Islam and the effect of 
Mohammedanism upon the Churches of 
the East with the sympathy and warmth 
of a man who feels himself a part of the 
great religious struggle whose earlier 
fortunes he records. Nevertheless his 
spirit is fair and impartial, and his re- 
search has been thorough and scholarly. 
His insight into the course of history in 
the Mohammedan lands is penetrating, 
and his views on present policy are broad 
and statesmanlike. In his hands Islam 
and the various forms of Christianity 
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face to face in the East cre a spectacle of 
great interest, a half-told drama as to 
whose further story it is fascinating to 
speculate. 


Js 


Words of Koheleth, Son of David, King in 
Jerusalem. Translated anew, divided ac- 
cording to their logical cleavage and ac- 
companied with a study of their literary 
and spiritual values and a running com- 
mentary. By John Franklin Genung. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Professor Genung thinks that Eccle- 
siastes was written about 200 B. C., that 
it is the work of one author, and “is 
conceived in one supreme idea, one 
homogeneous conviction,” and that it 
preaches the joy and blessedness of life 
for a man who seeks no reward outside 
himself and his work. He discards vio- 
lently, and with such phrases as “ syn- 
dicated Bible-making,” “ distraction the- 
ory,” all explanations and_ theories 
regarding the book which have recently 
been put forth. He argues skilfully and 
earnestly for the unity of the book and 
the value of its message, but neverthe- 
less Ecclesiastes remains the riddle of 
the Old Testament, and not anywhere 
near so Christian a book as it is in the 
interpretation of Professor Genung. 


& 


Literary Notes 


A POCKET dictionary of French and Eng- 
lish, measuring only 2% x 3% inches, is pub- 
lished by Dutton & Co., New York, at 50 cents; 
also two quotation books, nearly as small, at 
the same price. 


.A very successful attempt to give the 
theory of evolution in plain and simple lan- 
guage is “The Evolution of Man,” by Wil- 
helm Boelsche, published by the C. H. Kerr 
Company, Chicago, at 50 cents. It traces back 
the line of descent from man to the primitive 
protozoon, explaining the reasons for each step 
according to the latest evidence. 


....Miss Elisabeth Luther Cary, author of 
“ Alfred Tennyson,” “ Robert Browning” and 
other books, has assumed the editorship of a 
new art magazine to be called The Scrip, pub- 
lished by Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. The 
first number will be issued in September. With 
the passing of The Art Interchange and The 
Art Amateur, there ought to be a good field 
for a low priced magazine of art. 
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Pebbles 


Wuat is the difference between a hang- 
ing and electrocution? It is the difference be- 
tween a raisin’ and a current.—Current Liter- 
ature. 


Behind the bars 
The Beef Trust Czars 
Are weeping o’er their wounds and scars; 
While on the street, 
The People greet 
Each other saying: “It is meet.” 
—Life. 


STORE REPARTEE. 


“Do you keep eggs?” asked a young man. 
“No; we sell them,” replied the storekeeper. 
“Well, how are you selling them to-day?” 
“ We're selling them as usual—in their shells.” 
“Oh, I thought you were selling them for 
money. Have you any farmers’ eggs?” 
“No; but we have some hen’s eggs. How 
many do you want?” “Did I say I wanted 
any? ”—The American Grocer. 


....lt was at a New England county fair, 
and two women a little beyond middle-age were 
seated under a shade tree by the entrance gate, 
when one was heard to say to the other: “So 
you’ve been out to St. Louis to the big Exposi- 
tion. How did you like it?” “Well, I en- 
joyed it first rate—better than I expected to. 
You see, I didn’t care nothing about goin’ in 
the first place, but Silas he was dead set on 
goin’ an’ was bound I should go with him— 
said he wouldn’t go unless I did—so I went 
just to git him off, for I could see that he 
wanted to go the worst way. An’ I was real 
glad I went, in the end, for when we found that 
Si’s own cousin, Luella Day, lived within sixty 
miles of St. Louis we concluded to go out an’ 
make them a visit, an’ we did have a real nice 
time. She give me a new reseat for makin’ 
marm’lade out o’ green grapes an’ another one 
for tomato pie. You wouldn’t think tomatoes 
would make a pie fit to eat, but you’d be s’prised 
to know just how good a pie they will make. 
Then one day while we was in the art room at 
the fair a woman come in with a brown Hen- 
rietty cloth dress an’ cape, an’ it give me an 
idee of just how to make over my brown Hen- 
rietty cloth this fall. An’ a woman I fell in 
with one day when I was resting in the shade 
on a bench told me how to take all kinds of 
grease spots out of any kind of goods, and a 
woman in one place where cooking demonstra- 
tions were being given told me how to make 
lovely batter cakes out of stale bread an’ oat- 
meal flour. Live an’ learn is my motto, so, 
after all, I was kind o’ glad I went, but, for real 
enjoyment, I don’t think. the St. Louis show 
begins to come up to our county fair.”—Lippin- 
cott’s. 








Editorials 


The United States for Peace 


No more notable proof could be given 
of the entrance of the United States into 
the circle of world Powers than the 
general expectation, now realized, that 
President Roosevelt would be called on, 
when the time came, to bring Russia 
and Japan together to consider terms of 
peace. Such an idea would have been 
incredible ten years ago. It is the war 
with Spain that made us no longer a 
negligible quantity in world politics. 
Previously our insistence on the Monroe 
Doctrine had given us influence on the 
Western Continent. The conquest of 
the Philippines made our voice heard in 
the Old World. Whether the loss of our 
praised isolation is an advantage to us 
depends on how we use our new influ- 
ence. Thus far it has been well used. 
It has been used with initiative courage, 
as in our insistence on the open door 
in China and in our effort to limit the 
field of conflict. Now the nations turn 
to us to ask Russia and Japan to lay 
down their arms. Thus far our new 
international duties have been well and 
most honorably performed. The talk 
of the “big stick” is the sheerest non- 
sense. 

The crushing naval defeat has per- 
suaded Russia to consent to listen to 
terms of peace. No longer does she talk 
of settling the terms of peace in Tokyo. 
She does well to listen now, and she will 
do better if she makes what terms she 
now can. She can better afford to end 
the war now than can Japan. We had 
anticipated that the war would not come 
to a conclusion until Japan had occupied 
Saghalien and had invested Vladivostok 
by land and sea. Even now, since the 
destruction of the Russian fleet, we have 
expected every day to hear of Japanese 
armies landed on Russian territory, as a 
basis for more onerous conditions of 
peace. Because we made the blunder of 
not occupying the Caroline Island dur- 
ing the Spanish War, we therefore could 
not claim them afterward, notwithstand- 
ing our interests there; and so Japan’s 


chance of securing territory east of the 
Amtr River is much reduced by her 
failure to put an army about Vladivostok, 
altho she can hardly fail at least to claim 
Saghalien, which was some years ago 
taken from her by Russia. It now looks 
as if Japan might have to be content with 
demanding a heavy pecuniary indemnity 
from Russia, while insisting that Russia 
entirely withdraw from Manchuria. In- 
deed, apart from Japan’s full protection 
of herself against an encroaching enemy, 
China would seem to be the chief bene- 
ficiary by this war. She also is saved 
from repeated invasion; she finds Man- 
churia restored to her control; and she is 
sure to enter upon a new history as a 
mighty nation, adopting modern civiliza- 
tion, creating a new patriotism and able 
to protect herself. The naval battle of 
Tsushima Straits will be an epoch in 
the history not only of the East, but of 
the world. 

We are not of those who fear that 
Japan will develop a conceit that will 
make her a nuisance among the nations. 
Great power creates new responsibilities 
and sobers a civilized nation. It was 
weak China and ignorant Korea that 
were the most conceited of all nations. 
When a nation develops commence and 
manufactures it gives pledges to fortune 
and requires peace. But neither Japan 
nor China is likely long to submit in 
quiet to being treated insolently by other 
nations, as we now treat the Chinese by 
our legislation. Our immigration laws 
are an insult to China, and China will 
learn how to retaliate to our serious loss. 

But if the result of the war will greatly 
affect China, it will have an equal in- 
fluence in Russia. The loss of life and 
treasure is a cheap price to pay for what 
is sure to be her advantage. Already the 
power of the autocracy is shaken. Were 
ever such words heard in Russia as those 
which the conference of municipal 
councils has just addressed to the Czar? 
The people have found their voice, and 
the throne quakes. It is an epoch in 
Eastern Europe as well as in Eastern 
Asia. Keep your eyes on Russia, where 


369 
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the last mighty seat of despotism is 
crumbling to its fall. There is a fine, 
eager population that is likely to give 
us new and valuable lessons in state- 
craft and letters, while a better era will 
dawn in the reformed Russian Church. 
Togo’s victory is likely to create almost 
a new world. We thank Mr. Roosevelt 
for his courageous and wise call for 
peace, and his advice that the two Pow- 
ers at war consider their terms of peace 
by themselves, and with no interference 
by other Powers. If this is what is 


called “ shirt-sleeve diplomacy” give 
us more of this direct sort. 
& 
Philadelphia’s Ring and Its 
Friends 


WE said two weeks ago that if the 
people of Philadelphia were to secure 
permanent freedom, their ostracism of 
civic traitors must not be confined to 
the tools placed in the Councils by the 
bosses. These municipal legislators, a 
majority of them unknown outside of 
their own wards, yielded to the pres- 
sure of a relentless social and business 
boycott. They were driven to desert 
the boss, his lieutenants and powerful 
allies. In sufficient numbers to sup- 
port a veto, they surrendered to the 
Mayor and the people. Then was 
withdrawn that gas lease which, at 
the command of their former masters, 
they had accepted and approved by a 
vote of nearly ten to one—a lease the 
monstrous injustice of which had 
caused a popular insurrection, a lease 
of which Mayor Weaver had said that 
“a more iniquitous measure was never 
forced upon a free community.” 

Who had proposed and sought to 
fasten upon Philadelphia for seventy- 
five years this contract, the offering 
and the acceptance of which were so 
earnestly denounced by the public and 
were characterized by the press with 
one -voice as an offense “ so daring that 
to honest men it seemed incredible,” 
and “an outrage standing unequaled 
and unapproached in the history of 
municipal crime?” 

The lease was proposed by the 
United Gas Improvement Company. 
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To readers of the daily record of the 
war against Philadelphia’s ring the 
names of Boss Durham, of Senator 
Penrose (his near friend and sup- 
porter), of Costello and Smyth (the 
removed heads of Departments), and, 
possibly, of some of the Councilmen, 
are now familiar; but do. they know 
the names of the officers of the United 
Gas Improvement Company? Here 
are the Directors: 
Thomas Dolan, 
Clement A. Griscom, W. W. Gibbs, 
Samuel T. Bodine, Randal Morgan, 
George Philler. 

Mr. Dolan is president, Mr. Morgan is 
a vice-president, Mr. Bodine is a vice- 
president and the General Manager. 
Thomas Dolan has been widely known 
as a manufacturer of worsted goods 
and as an active defender of a high pro- 
tective tariff. He is a Director in 
many companies, a member of the na- 
tional committee to promote the Uni- 
versity of the United States and a trus- 
tee of the McKinley Monument Asso- 
ciation. In the list there is no other 
name so well known as that of Clement 
A. Griscom, whose son is now Minis- 
ter to Japan. Mr. Griscom owns the 
Red Star steamship line. He was at 
the head of the great International Mer- 
cantile Marine. Company (or Atlantic 
Steamship Trust), and is now, we 
think, chairman of its board. He is a 
Director of the United States Steel 
Corporation, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, the Cramps’ Shipbuild- 
ing Company, the Mercantile Trust 
Company (of New York) and of sev- 
eral other trust companies and banks. 
Samuel R. Shipley has been President 
of the Provident Life & Trust Com- 
pany for 35 years, and in biographies 
published with his approval is said to 
be “identified with various benevolent 
institutions of Philadelphia.” George 
Philler is president of a national bank 
and a Director of several other finan- 
cial institutions. The other members 
of the board are also connected with 
prominent companies. These are the 
gentlemen who proposed the gas lease 
and who were induced by a citizens’ 
uprising to withdraw it when a suc- 
cessful veto was impending. 


Samuel R. Shipley, 














Mr. Winston, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Seventy, has narrated his ex- 
perience with several prominent law- 
yers and financiers whom he urged to 
assist the committee in its work for 
reform. They gave excuses. They 
were engaged on the other side, or 
their financial interests were involved 
with those of the officers of the United 
Gas Improvement Company. He came 
to New York to employ counsel for the 
committee. “ You have no idea,” said 
he, “ of the ramifications of a great cor- 
poration like this. They extend into 
every walk of life in Philadelphia, into 
the banks, the trust companies, the 
business houses, the lawyers’ offices, 
and even the homes.” 

Now let us see in what ways the in- 
fluence of the supporters of Philadel- 
phia’s ring has been exerted, either in- 
tentionally or thoughtlessly, for the in- 
jury of the city and its people. Not all 
the harm that has been done has been 
of a financial character. The people 
have been robbed by means of corrupt 
contracts and the like, but in connec- 
tion with such robbery and with the 
wicked perversion of public funds there 
has been no end of fraud at the ballot 
boxes. In election frauds the police- 
men and other employees of the city 
have been required to be the chief 
agents. The police force has thus been 
debased and demoralized, and it has 
given protection to vice of the most 
revolting kind. The Red Light in- 
famies of a few years ago in New York 
have been paralleled in Philadelphia by 
the White Slave traffic which the po- 
licemen and the authorities above them 
protected when Mr. Gibboney’s Law 
and Order Society sought to end it. 

By means of the police, under the 
compulsion of ring leaders who agree 
upon gas leases with great corpora- 
tions, Philadelphia’s 60,000, or even 8o,- 
000, fraudulent votes have been pro- 
cured. Says the Press: 


“The police organization has been used in 
the boldest way to promote and protect elec- 
tion crimes. Policemen were required to carry 
out orders or forfeit their places. They have 


had fictitious names registered from their own 
houses; they have been industrious in supply- 
ing fraudulent names from other addresses; 
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they have used their power generally to pro- 
tect bogus registration; they have been used 
in the criminal service of piloting gangs of 
repeaters from one division to another, and at 
the polls they have been a menace to honest 
voters and a shield for fraud.” 


Under the direction of their superiors, 
the police have procured the aid of the 
disorderly houses and the hundreds of 
unlicensed saloons in this work. For 
such aid the pay has been protection. 
The worst dens of the White Slave 
traffic were places for the manufacture 
of fraudulent votes, and when the Law 
and Order Society attacked them the 
ring almost succeeded. in making it 
powerless by bills introduced in the 
Legislature at Harrisburg. 
Respectable financiers in Philadel- 
phia who have taken a share of the 
ring’s plunder, or promoted the ring’s 
schemes, or declined, for reasons relat- 
ing to their business, to assist in the 
work of reform, have much to answer 
for. They are in some measure respon- 
sible not only for the theft of public 
money that has enriched a gang of rob- 
bers, but also for the election frauds 
which made such theft possible, for 
the demoralization and debasement of 
the police, for innumerable violations 
of law, for much injustice and oppres- 
sion and for the systematic official pro- 
tection and encouragement of vice in 
its worst forms. Is there to be no pun- 
ishment, no ostracism, for them? 
Ought not these men to be held up to 
public scorn in the hundred pulpits 
where the erring Councilmen have 
been denounced? Do not some of 
them more richly deserve public cen- 
sure and contempt than the small men 
who voted for the gas lease, or even 
than the office-holders who made them 


vote for it? 
& 


The Summer Hotel 


THE problem of the summer hotel is 
growing more and more complex. There 
is hardly a cozy corner, a fine beach, a 
mountain view or a lake in the woods— 
all gifts of Nature to the common people 
—that is not taken possession of by a 
landlord, who is rightly named—he is 
lord of the land as well as of his hotel, 
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but he knows nothing of land culture, 
and he has no further interest in the lo- 
cality than to exploit it for his own inter- 
est. He comes in the season when he can 
gather in the shekels. With an army of 
outsiders he takes possession of the whole 
country, only to vanish as soon as it is 
no longer possible to induce people to 
look at Nature through the landlord’s 
eyes. For the most part the appurte- 
nances of these sporadic hotels include 
nothing which cannot be easily had at a 
quarter of the cost, for the most part, by 
people at their homes. 

Fifty years ago it cost but a trifling 
sum to enjoy the White Mountains and 
the Maine lakes, while the Thousand 
Islands were as Nature made them, for 
the common people. Those who chose 
could visit the Catskills and similar places 
at a cost of about five dollars to ten dol- 
lars a month. At present the summer 
hotel will offer you the privileges of such 
localities at four or five times this sum 
per week, and those who prefer to save 
their money, or do not have it to spend, 
can enjoy these gifts of Nature only un- 
der the shadow and mortification of high 
fashions set by gorgeous hotels. If you 
want style and cost and high living to- 
day you will find it in the woods. 

The summer hotels, rivaling each other 
with keen, commercial competition, are 
driven to methods of fraudulent adver- 
tising, that their unfortunate guests dis- 
cover too late to escape the consequences. 
Each one of them sets forth “the bene- 
fits to be derived from a sojourn, how- 
ever brief, in this one house,” and which 
alone insures to the guest “ perfect serv- 
ice in all departments, immunity from 
dust, flies and mosquitoes and all other 
possible annoyances.” One result of this 
sort of advertising has been to pervert 
the taste of the people and lead them 
to seek high living during vacation, 
rather than simple living—in fact, to go 
to the heart of Nature in order to find no 
Nature at all, but art and conventiona)l- 
ism. The result is the loss of all that re- 
cuperation, as well as rest, which should 
come from close association with the 
brooks and the trees and the mountains. 

But we think that worse is the creation 
of a great family of tourists, always on 
the go, never really enjoying anything, 
never fitting into Nature’s moods, to re- 
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create themselves, but flitting from point 
to point all over the country, dragging 
their children about, until they all go 
home fagged and none the wiser or bet- 
ter. Burroughs speaks of a section he 
visited as “ tourist infested.” These pro- 
fesional wanderers and superficial sight- 
seers write letters and newspaper articles, 
professing to describe the places they 
visit, but they really have studied nothing 
and seen through very little ; so that their 
descriptions amount only to descriptions 
of made conditions—artificial, “ summer 
hotel” conditions. They can tell you 
nothing of the social and agricultural 
affairs of the country, nor of the outlook 
for home-builders. They straggle from 
point to point, generally unhappy, always 
in haste, and frequently settling into the 
profession of chronic grumblers. 

It is with intense regret that we are 
compelled to call attention to another 
possible feature of the summer hotel, as 
drawn elsewhere in a most realistic way 
in this number of THE INDEPENDENT. 
The picture is a shameful one, that shows 
the methods used to decoy our best class 
of girls from schools and homes, and even 
from the colleges, to be surrounded by 
degenerating if not positively destructive 
influences. If only one half the story 
told byour correspondent is fact—and we 
believe it to be absolutely true as told , 
from beginning to end—there would be 
enough to stir the people for a remedy. 
Good and true mothers and fathers 
should bear in mind, certainly not that 
all our country resorts and summer ho- 
tels are selfish and heartless, much less 
morally dangerous, but that many of 
them are utterly unsafe places for their 
daughters to occupy the position of 
waiters. The picture drawn in our col- 
umns is one of the most pitiful we have 
ever spread before the public. 

This whole business of summer hotels 
and summer resorts needs to call a halt. 
It is sharply overdone. Mammon has 
taken possession of our mountains and 
commercialism controls our trout brooks 
and lakes. The story tells painfully upon 
those parents who feel compelled to 
spend much time at such places, because 
their children cannot otherwise be paci- 
fied. These people know very well that 
they are not taking their children into 
contact with the natural and the essen- 











tially beautiful, but are bringing them 
under the influence of the artificial and 
artful. 

Bear well in mind, however, that in 
this necessary criticism we have no in- 
tention to disparage those homelike re- 
treats that are needed to accommodate 
outgoers during the hot months. Many well 
ordered quiet affairs of this sort exist—if 
only they can be differentiated from those 
that seek merely to demoralize vacation 
and reap a harvest from the crowd. Such 
resorts and hotels may be found scattered 
about the New England hills and else- 
where, where they seem to have been de- 
veloped as the trees and the brooks are 
developed—natural features of the land 
and landscape. There are still old-fash- 
ioned hostelries possessed of the hos- 
pitable spirit and hosts who are person- 
ally interested in their guests. There are 
new fashioned landlords also who open 
their houses for the real welfare of their 
visitors. They do not take advantage of 
every opportunity to overcharge the 
purse, but carry on the hotel business as 
it used to be carried on by the Shermans 
and the Astors—as a social and family 
affair and for mutual well being. Nor 
have we any intent to disapprove those 
more gorgeous hotels which have ren- 
dered out of the way places accessible and 
done much to open the way to the heart 
of Nature. Many of these exist without 
being extortionate, while their standard 
of service is suggestive of refinement 
and probably does much to elevate the 
standard of living, while teaching us to 
make the most of the things about us. 
Such summer homes fit naturally into the 
needs of American life. Our country is 
so large and the scenery so varied that 
such retreats and vacation homes are an 
absolute requirement. All the more rea- 
son why we should crowd out the vulgar 
and discard sordid substitutes which, in 
every way pretentious, are equally insin- 
cere. 

Sd 


The Equitable’s New Plans 


THE unexpected action taken on Fri- 
day last by the Directors of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society has made a de- 
cided change for the better in the So- 
ciety’s condition, and the end of the 
controversy over this great institution’s 
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affairs is now probably near at hand. In 
the plans for the future there is much 
to be commended and much to inspire 
confidence, altho the settlement is not 
an ideal one. The one-man power asso- 
ciated with majority control of the stock 
appears to have been eliminated, and pro- 
vision is made for a mutualization more 
thorough and far-reaching than was con- 
templated in recent propositions for a 
change in representation. 

Of Mr. Hyde’s shares, 510 have been 
purchased by the Ryan syndicate, rep- 
resenting prominent policy-holders. It 
is true that this syndicate also represents 
powerful financial interests, but it will 
be noticed that it does not retain the vot- 
ing power of the shares. This is given 
to the three trustees—ex-President 
Cleveland, Mr. George Westinghouse 
and Mr. Morgan J. O’Brien, Chief Judge 
of the Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court—and they are to 
exercise it, first, in procuring the election 
of 28 Directors in accordance with the 
instructions of the policy-holders, and, 
second, in selecting the remaining 24 
Directors in accordance with their own 
uncontrolled judgment. It would be 
very difficult, if not impossible, to select 
three trustees more deserving of the con- 
fidence of the policy-holders, and at least 
two of them are large investors in Equi- 
table insurance. 

Among the advantages gained, in ad- 
dition to this mutualization, are a reor- 
ganization of the executive force under 
the direction of a new officer exercising 
plenary power, and—according to recent 
announcements—the adoption of savings 
bank rules to govern the character of 
the Society’s investments. This change, 
if made, will preclude any considerable 
use of the Society’s funds for the pur- 
chase of securities in which the new rul- 
ing forces are interested. It is impossible 
to avoid some speculation as to the fu- 
ture relation of the Society to those 
ruling forces, but the trustee plan will 
probably prevent it from becoming an in- 
timate one. 

The selection of Mr. Paul Morton for 
chairman of the board, with broad pow- 
ers, leaves something to be desired. A 
manager more deserving of public con- 
fidence could have been found. The new 
plans, as they shall be developed, may 
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obviate any necessity for a legislative in- 
- vestigation, but the inquiry of Superin- 
tendent Hendricks should be completed 
and the results of it should be given to 
the public. The officers accused in the 
Frick report should, if guilty, suffer the 
punishment provided by law. The re- 
habilitation of the Society can best be 
promoted by an official public record of 
the offenses committed, followed by such 
punishment as the offenders deserve. It 
will not escape notice that the promi- 
nence of Mr. Ryan in the action recently 
taken tends, because of his associations 
and interests, to establish an intimate 
financial relation between the Equitable 
and another great company, the Mutual, 
mainly through the agency of subsidiary 


institutions. 
& 


Libraries for Men 


Rapip as has been the development of 
public libraries in the United States, they 
are as a rule of service to only a part of 
the community. They are useful to the 
women and children, but not so much to 
the men. Women have become our 
“leisure class” in the technical sense of 
the term by the transference of house- 
hold industries to the factory, and it is 
very gratifying to see how generally they 
are spending the time thus gained in in- 
tellectual effort. Children are trained in 
the public schools to use the library, and 
they read its books with the greatest 
avidity and considerable discrimination. 
But the number of men who take books 
out of the town library or go to it for 
reference is very small. 

There are two reasons for this: first, 
the men have come to think that there 
is nothing in the library for them, and, 
second, they are usually right in thinking 
so. Women use books as playthings; 
men as tools. When a woman reads a 
serious book it is usually to improve her 
mind; a man generally thinks that there 
are many other things which need im- 
proving more than his mind, and he reads 
to find out how to do it. Bacon, whose 
tabloid wisdom is popular because it is 
so convenient to carry in the vest pocket 
of one’s memory, says: “ Studies serve 
for delight, for ornament and for abil- 
ity.” Of these motives the first and the 
second are more apt to be dominant 
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with women and the third with men. 
That is why the studious man looks into 
more books and reads fewer than: the 
studious woman. For information in it- 
self, apart from any apparent use, man 
has little liking. He may not be more 
practical, but he is more objective than a 
woman. 

Consequently a reference library rather 
than a reading library is best suited to 
masculine minds—a library primarily 
composed of books which nobody wants 
on his own shelves, but which anybody is 
liable to need some time. The free library 
is not for the purpose of furnishing a 
constant supply of Marie Corelli to 
lounging women and Wild West stories 
to idle boys. Belles-lettres, which form 
the main part of some public libraries, 
could be dispensed with if necessary. 
Editions of the standard authors, novel- 
ists, poets, essayists and historians can 
be bought so cheap that most people can 
and do supply themselves with such of 
them as.they read without recourse to the 
public library, which, therefore, should 
give its first attention to acquiring a store 
of such information, both scholarly and 
practical, as is most needed by the people 
of its locality. 

It is natural that the librarian should 
be most influenced by those who make 
most demands upon him and should fail 
to realize the extent and importance of 
the field he does not cover. His failure 
to satisfy a dozen calls for Howells’s 
latest novel from as many active and in- 
fluential women is likely to impress him 
more than the unusual request of a car- 
penter for a book on stair building. He 
would be ashamed not to know the name 
of Howells’s latest, but he did not know 
there were books on stair building. The 
large predominance of women in library 
work and management has tended to in- 
crease the feminization of the public 
libraries. A woman can no more select 
books for a man than she can cigars or 
neckties. Women are as a rule good 
librarians; they are excellent catalogers, 
they keep things neat and maintain order, 
and they take a personal interest in suit- 
ing the book to the reader; but they are 
somewhat out of touch with the life and 
work of the community in which they 
live. 

Where a man is chosen as librarian in a 
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small town he is not likely to be much 
better than a woman in this respect, be- 
cause his acceptance of such a low 
salaried position indicates that he loves 
books more than their purposes. 

If a plumber, fresh from his inter- 
rupted job, runs into one of our Carne- 
gies, sets his soldering furnace on the 
tesselated pavement, and, resting his 
grimy hands on the onyx paneled 
counter, asks, “ How can I solder an alu- 
minum ring on a brass tube?” the lady- 
like attendant is apt to give him a glance 
of reproof for disturbing the holy calm 
with the earnest voice of a man who 
really wants something, and then, in her 
level tone, she tells him to “ Consult the 
card index on the right.” If, however, 
she is unusually kind-hearted and well- 
informed she hunts up and dusts off the 
first volume of Ure’s Dictionary of the 
Arts and hands it to him with great con- 
fidence, regardless of the fact that it was 
published 20 years before aluminum 
came into use. If you want a report on 
the cotton crop, or brick making, or cook- 
ing of meat, or the infra-red spectrum, or 
Indian blankets, or any other public docu- 
ment, you will save time by writing di- 
rectly to Washington for it. Of course, a 
copy is in the town library a few blocks 
away, but the librarian does not know it. 
Probably it is in one of those blue and 
gray striped bags that crowd the base- 
ment room. 

At present the town library is to be 
classed rather with municipal amuse- 
ments, like the band playing in the park 
on summer evenings and the fireworks 
on the Fourth, than with public utilities. 
It is chiefly used to supply a kind of 
wholesome, elevating intellectual recrea- 
tion and divertisement, a perfectly legiti- 
mate function, but it could also be made 
a public servant for all the people 
in their daily work. When the farmer 
drops in to see what is the red bug 
that is eating his box elder trees and 
what to do for it, or, rather, against 
it; when the editor telephones over 
for a map of Port Arthur for the 
afternoon edition; when the orator for 
“Pioneer Day ” finds there anecdotes of 
the early history of the town; when the 
boy who wants to study electrical en- 
gineering in his odd hours does not have 
to send $25 to a correspondence school 
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for books the library ought to supply; 
when the village inventor can learn how 
many times before his non-refillable bot- 
tle has been patented; when the grocer’s 
clerk comes over to see what brands of 
baking powder contain alum; when the 
mechanic can find out what horse-power 
he can get from a windmill above his 
shop; when the political junta adjourns 
from the drug store to the library to see 
how much McKinley ran ahead of his 
ticket in 1896 in the Fifth Congressional 
District ; when the young: married couple 
look over the colored plates of a volume 
on the house furnishings @ l’art nouveau; 
when the labor leader comes in to look up 
English laws onthe financial responsibility 
of trades unions; when the Mayor sends 
in for all the books on the municipal own- 
ership of electric light plants; when the 
Clerk of the District Court discovers in 
the files of the local paper an advertise- 
ment of a dissolution of partnership ten 
years ago—then we can be sure that An- 
drew Carnegie has not wasted his money. 


& 


The Commencements 


Lorp CROMER once asked a lady at 
Cairo what she thought of the Pyramids. 
She replied that she never saw anything 
half so silly in all her life; “and,” said 
Lord Cromer, “I am rather inclined to 
agree in this scathing but original criti- 
cism.” That is one way, the practical 
way, of looking on the Pyramids; very 
different, but quite as suitable, were the 
words of Napoleon to his troops on the 
3d Thermidor of the year Six, “ From 
yonder Pyramids forty centuries look 
down upon you.” 

Mr. J. W. Mackail has made these two 
utterances as to the Pyramids an illus- 
tration of the contrasting attitudes to- 
ward the study of what are called the 
Humanities. It is at Commencement 
time that the conflict of view is most 
emphasized. Now our universities send 
out from their halls two troops of young 
men and women; one troop devoted to 
practical studies, and the other to the 
general Humanities, including Latin and 
Greek as chief implements of culture. 
One class of men cry that they never 
saw anything half so silly in all their 
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lives as the study of the dead languages ; 
while from the same hight the other look 
down over forty centuries of human 
growth and culture. 


We have now sufficiently settled the 
conflict between the two schools of edu- 
cation. We allow both to develop side 
by side. The field of learning has be- 
come so large that it is impossible to ask 
the average youth to cover it all ; he must 
choose—we say, “elect ”—one line or 
the other. He must follow a “ major,” 
for he is in a hurry to get to work and 
make his living. Education is now very 
much a preparation for bread-winning ; 
and what does not the soonest win bread 
has to be slighted. Fortunate is that 
youth, of large nature, who is able to 
give time to self-culture with a view to 
something else than hasty self-support. 

But what are the Humanities? The 
term is much enlarged. It now includes 
much besides classical learning. It em- 
braces whatever does not go to bread- 
and-butter studies. It excludes the 
natural sciences, but it includes all his- 
tory, philosophy, sociology and political 
economy. One might ask now whether 
even some of the comparatively useless 
but agreeable natural sciences, like as- 
tronomy and botany, should not be 
classed as humanistic. Whatever goes 
for general culture and knowledge, 
rather than for profit, may well count in 
the company with Latin and Greek. 


Perhaps the most nearly useless of all 
studies is astronomy. It would be hard 
to count one bit of practical use in the 
immense stacks of photographic plates 
of the heavens at Harvard University, 
out of which Professor Pickering is 
classifying the variable stars, with their 
various spectra. But it is all delightful, 
as it gives us new views of the constitu- 
tion of the universe. There is more 
profit, however, in the dead languages. 
But why are they “dead”? Give us live 
teachers, and Latin and Greek will be 
alive. It is literature and history that 
we need to learn from them, not the mere 
mechanism of speech. Much modern 
teaching of the classics is as absurd as it 
would be to devote elaborate study to the 
construction of an old locomotive, and 
never set it at work to carry freight and 
passengers. 
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Disruption is not in the regular 
line of progress. We did not 
believe in it in 1861, and we are all now 
glad we did not. We should regret to 
see the Austrian Empire divided, unless 
it was to create larger unions. The sep- 
aration of Norway from Sweden seems 
unfortunate, and it is not easy for out- 
siders to see any sufficient good reason 
for it. Norway and Sweden have a 
dangerous neighbor to the east of them, 
and they ought to be able to stand close 
together, without rivalry. To be sure, 
Norway may choose to be a republic, 
which is in itself a good thing, altho, as 
kings go, a more harmless king than 
the excellent Oscar of Sweden can be 
expected nowhere. But such a nominal 
monarchy as that in Scandinavia differs 
very little from a republic. The division 
makes neither for economy nor for pro- 
tection, and will satisfy chiefly the senti- 
ments of a very sentimental people, who 
have felt that their interests have been 
subordinated to those of Sweden. The 
Norwegian Storthing demanded a sep- 
arate consular system; but that was 
equivalent to demanding secession; and 
secession naturally followed the refusal, 
and was what was really desired. It is 
now to be hoped that Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark will form a close alliance 
for common defense against two power- 
ful and covetous neighbors. Such 
smaller nations as these, and as Holland 
and Belgium, need carefully to protect 
themselves if they will not lose their 
autonomy. 


Norway 


& 


Baron d’Estour- 
nelles, the French 
leader of the Par- 
liamentary group at work for peace, 
praises President Roosevelt for his in- 
tervention, and regrets that it could 
not have been taken by France. He 
Says: 

“President Roosevelt has already given four 
such striking lessons to Europe—first, in hav- 
ing brought before the Arbitration Tribunal at 
The Hague the question between Mexico and 
the United States over the Pious Fund claims, 
while Europe was scoffing at the peace court 
which it had created; second, in obliging Eu- 
rope to settle pacifically the Venezuelan affair; 
third, in proposing a second Peace Conference 
at The Hague to complete the work of the 
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first, and, fourth, in now intervening to put to 
an end the hecatombs in the Far East. 

“The conclusion of this is plain. All that 
the European Governments have morally lost 
through their timidity the Government of the 
United States has gained. It is another good 
example for Europe of America’s energy in 
safeguarding the most sacred rights of human- 
ity.” 

This is wisely said and is just. But 
it might be added further, that the 
Arbitration Tribunal itself is due to the 
insistence of the United States repre- 
sentatives that it be created, when the 
Continental nations were indifferent or 
hostile, not believing that it could 
amount to anything. 

& 

It surprised every one 
that the United States 
refused to allow the 
Russian cruisers at Manila time to re- 
pair their injuries. Instead of allow- 
ing the usual period for repairs our 
Government decided that the Russian 
vessels must leave in twenty-four hours 
or be interned. They were not in con- 
dition to leave; and therefore essential 
parts of their machinery and armament 
were removed, and the vessels are 
held until the end of the war. Really 
this is to the advantage of Russia “as 
much as of Japan; for if they had made 
repairs and attempted to leave port 
they would certainly have been cap- 
tured or sunk. And equally the deci- 
sion is of advantage to Japan, as she 
will not be compelled to keep a fleet 
off Manila to catch them when they 
leave; and she will have a fair chance 
to hold them under the terms of peace. 
The rule is a new one, and seems to be 
a just one, that injuries received in bat- 
tle are to be treated differently from 
those coming from storm or accident. 
If a ship of war injured in battle can 
run to the nearest port and there re- 
pair to renew the battle a grave wrong 
and injury are done to the other bel- 
ligerent nation. While there will be 
criticism of the rule, we believe it will 
be accepted at the coming conference 
of nations. Every rule is good that 
limits the scope of the evils of war, 
and great credit is due to our Admin- 
istration for creating the new rule and 
precedent. 


A New Law of 
Nations 
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coveted honor 
that an undergraduate can 

™ hope to attain at Yale Uni- 
versity is an election to one of the three 


The most 


32 Out of 


Senior societies. Last week each one 
of these three societies “tapped” 15 
members from the Junior class. As 
Yale is unquestionably the greatest 
athletic university of the United States, 
we have been curious to read the biog- 
raphies of these 45 men as published 
in the Alumni Weekly. It turns out that 
32 out of the 45 are distinguished for 
their connection with athletics. This 
is a commentary on modern college 
ideals to make the judicious grieve, for 
the rating of athletic ability above other 
manly attributes can be found, we ven- 
ture to assert, nowhere else in civiliza- 
tion except in American universities. 
Of course, Yale is merely the most 
prominent institution engaged in the 
practice of athelete worship; we do 
not mean to single her out above the 
other colleges who are in proportionate 
degree culpable. In this connection 
we call attention to a striking article 
in the current number of McClure’s 
Magazine, which shows with a deadly 
detail of dates, names and specifications 
how the commercial spirit has insid- 
iously undermined the athletic con- 
science of Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
Pennsylvania and the lesser colleges. 
Equally striking is the fact that a dozen 
undergraduates, with whom we have 
conversed, admit the article is true 
enough, but do not see where the 
wrong comes in. Until our college 
faculties get into close personal touch 
with the students, as they do at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and as President Wil- 
son, of Princeton, hopes to do with 
his ‘‘ preceptorial” system, we have 
little faith that our athletic standards 
will equal those of the English univer- 
sities. Our college boys are left too 
much alone to work out their own 


affairs. 
& 


The action of the 
trustees of the Metro- 
politan Museum in refusing to put 
Biondi’s group, the “ Saturnalia,” on 
exhibition was so far approved by Jus- 
tice Leventritt, of the New York Su- 


The “ Saturnalia ” 
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preme Court, last week, that no dam- 
ages were allowed to the artist. It is 
an important decision, and one we re- 
joice in. The group was not con- 
demned for nudity, but for indecency ; 
and there is a difference between the 
two. A picture of Adam and Eve be- 
ing driven out of the Garden is nude, 
but perfectly decent. On the other 
hand, a picture of the elders peering 
through the trees to see Susanna at 
her bath is suggestively indecent. The 
pruriency is in the purpose of the pic- 
ture. So in this group the drunken 
orgies of paganism were represented, 
realistically, as orgies, and to an ordi- 
nary man the design is lewdly sugges- 
tive. There are certain pictures and 
statues—and it is easy to recognize the 
type—which are fit only for a saloon 
or a gilded brothel. It is not fitting 
to put them on public exhibition. Very 
different is the sentiment in Hogarth’s 
“ Rake’s Progress,” or Michel Angelo’s 
“Last Judgment,” and any intelligent 
person can make the distinction in the 
moral purpose and the ideas suggested 
to the beholder. 
ed 

We lately spoke of 
Dr. Osler’s appeal 
for American hos- 
pitals which should be supplied with a 
sufficient force of experienced resident 
physicians, instead of depending chiefly 
on visiting physicians and unpaid young 
graduates who are learning their business 
and will leave after a year or two of ex- 
perience. As an illustration of what is 
the evil to be corrected our attention 
has been called to a certain hospital for 
consumptives in this city, where three or 
more patients are received every day, and 
where there is no resident physician, but 
a visiting physician comes in at four in 
the afternoon. In place of the cheery 
and hopeful face of a resident physician 
the patient reads in the entrance hall 
on the right hand side as he comes in, in- 
closed in a frame, the warning words: 
“Eternity! Eternity! Eternity! Pre- 
pare for eternity!” The warning may 
be good and well meant, but somehow 
it seems misplaced. A wise woman once 
remarked that the consciousness of be- 
ing well dressed would give a peace of 
mind which religion could not bestow. 


Resident Physicians 
for Hospitals 
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Equally religion is no substitute for a 
doctor. 
os 


Mr. J. De Witt Miller, of 
Forest Glen, Md., recently 
obtained from a New 
York bookseller the late Mr. Charles 
O’Conor’s copy of “ Prison Life of Jeff- 
erson Davis,” by Brevet Lieut.-Col. John 
J. Craven, M. D., published in 1866. 
Loosely laid in the volume, he tells us, 
was the subjoined letter to Mr. O’Conor, 
a letter interesting as showing one of the 
presumptive sources of the material of a 
book supposed to give Mr. Davis’s opin- 
ions only, as reported by Dr. Craven, and 
it is valuable as setting forth one of the 
ways by which the friends of Mr. Davis 
in the North sought to influence public 
feeling in his favor. It reads: 

City oF New York, LAw DEPARTMENT, OFFICE 

oF COUNSEL TO THE CORPORATION. 
April 23d, 1866. 

My Dear Sir: A book is being got up con- 
taining a true and exact narrative of certain 
conversations held between Jeff Davis and his 
physician while they were together in Fortress 
Monroe. 

The physician, I am told, has a defective 
memory, and it needs jogging. He is willing 
that it should be jogged by any one friendly 
to Davis. Do you remember anything that Mr. 
Davis said or would be likely to have said 
about his own condition, or that of this Repub- 
lic? Ifso, lam pretty sure the physician will re- 
member it, too. The narrative is in diary form, 
and as until July, 1865, Mr. Davis had no ac- 
cess to newspapers, up to that time his thoughts 
were wholly concerned in the past. Since 
then he has talked of things present and 
future, and in his conversations will be found 
his defense as far as it goes. 

I have been applied to about the narrative, 
but as I never knew Mr. Davis or saw him, I 
can do nothing. 

You remember the diary of Barry O’Meara, 
who attended Napoleon and saved the Em- 
peror’s reputation. Davis has not had the luck 
to die, but something may be done to save his 
friend. 

Will you think of this some time. 

The work progresses fast. 

Yours truly, 
Ricu’p O’GorMAN. 
Really, this is interesting. 
& 
A correspondent who 
signs no name, but who 
we suspect is a Catho- 
lic priest (for he reads Latin in the 


History Made 
to Order 


Paper Saints and 
Paper Gods 




















Catholic Ecclesiastical Review), asks our 
attention to the decision of a grave 
question by the Sacred Congregation of 
the Inquisition at Rome. The question 
put to it was this: 

“May it be held allowable to swallow little 
paper images of the Blessed Mary, soaked in 
water or rolled up in a pill, for recovery of 
health?” 


One would have thought it a capital 
chance to give some elementary instruc- 
tion to ignorant people; but the answer 
is in these brief words: 


“Provided any vain observance, or danger 
thereof, is avoided, it is allowed.” 


Somehow it reminds us of the use of 
a paper kitchen god among the Chinese. 
It must be kept in the kitchen, where it 
will hear of every evil word and deed 
and report them above at the end of the 
year, when it is to be burned to facilitate 
its upward journey. But before burning 
it is the custom to put on its mouth a 
peculiarly tenacious gum which will hold 
the teeth together so that the god may 
not be able to make his report. 


Js 
While to us nihil hu- 
Closer " 
: ’ manum alienum est, 
Connectionalism 


we are hardly called 
upon to go into any prolonged discus- 
sion of the proposed reorganization of 
the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, beyond noticing the gradual 
strengthening of the connectionalism 
of the denomination. Present move- 
ments would quite have shocked Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, who protested at 
Oberlin against the constitution of the 
National Council. The Congregational 
benevolent societies, which were 
founded, except the American Board, 
with a vote to anybody who would 
contribute, have been changing their 
constitutions to a representative sys- 
tem; and the Home Missionary Society, 
at its meeting in Springfield, went to 
the extreme of approving a plan, to be 
finally adopted next year, by which 
the State Home missionary societies 
shall elect a Board of Directors of the 
National Society, and these elect the 
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Executive Committee. There is to be 
one secretary, with assistant secre- 
taries; and the State Societies are to 
provide the funds for the National So- 
ciety. It makes a finely articulated 
organization from which much is to be 
hoped. Some questions are to be con- 
sidered before final adoption. The 
most important is not as to the feder- 
ated system, but whether it will pro- 
vide as much money, with its one col- 
lection, as does the old way, which takes 
up one collection for the State Society 
and another for the National Society. 
The Congregationalists seem, this last 
year, to have dropped from their rank 
at the head of American denominations 
for their relative contributions for 
benevolence, the Presbyterians being 
now ahead of them. Another feature 
of the new plan which will need con- 
sideration is that which makes the 
members of the Executive Committee 
ineligible after six years, a rather brief 
period, while it makes the secretary 
chairman. As it is desired to get a 
man of great ability for secretary, a 
better plan could hardly have been de- 
vised to give him the control of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. But perhaps the 
one-man power may work best, for Mr. 
Spurgeon used to say that the best 
committee is a committee of five of 
which four are sick or absent. We do 
not object to the criticism that the 
plan “ Presbyterianizes”’ the denomi- 
nation. We prefer to think that it will 
bring it into closer sympathy with the 
coming union with the United Breth- 
ren and Methodist Protestants. 


ot 


In the negotiations for peace we see 
another advantage of The Hague 
Treaty. President Roosevelt could go 
to the Czar, who called The Hague 
Conference, and remind him that un- 
der that treaty it should not be re- 
garded as an unfriendly act if another 
Power seeks to mediate between two 
nations at war. Thus Russia and 
Japan were precluded from taking of- 
fense. That Hague Conference was a 


blessing to the world, and we want 
more of the sort. 











Four Dollars Per Square Inch 


THE sale of a small lot at the south- 
east corner of Broadway and Wall Street 
last week for $700,000 shows the great 
value of real estate in that part of New 
York and also how rapidly the value has 
increased in recent years. There are only 
1,195 square feet in the lot, which is 30 
feet by 39 feet and 10 inches. Standing 
upon it is an old-fashioned four-story 
brick building that was erected in 1830 
at a cost of $8,700. Annual taxes now 
exceed that sum, and the lessee has been 
paying them, together with $25,000 a 
vear. It will be observed that the sale 
price was nearly $600 a square foot and 
a little more than $4 a square inch. The 
highest price heretofore paid in this 
neighborhood was $348 a square foot, for 
the site of the present offices of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan & Co., in 1872. The little 
corner lot at Broadway and Wall was 
first sold about 200 years ago for £103. 
In three succeeding sales the price rose 
until it was £1,000 in 1780. There had 
been no sale since 1827, when the prop- 
erty came into the hands of an uncle of 
the late Benjamin D. Silliman for $18,- 
275. To Mr. Silliman it descended by 
inheritance. After holding it for 30 
years he died in 1901, and it has now 
been purchased from his estate. Seven 
years ago he was upon the point of sell- 
ing it for $460,000, but at the last mo- 
ment the buyer changed his mind. 

w 


Our Trade with Japan 


AN official report issued last week 
shows that Japan has made rapid prog- 
ress in her foreign commerce during the 
last decade, and especially in trade with 
the United States. Her imports have 
increased from $25,000,000 in 1884 to 
$58,000,000 in 1894 and $184,938,000 in 
1904. Figures for her exports are given 
for no earlier year than 1895, when their 
value was $69,825,000. Since that year, 
however, they have risen to $101,000,000 
in 1900, and to $158,992,000 in 1904. Of 
Japan’s purchases last year, Great Brit- 
ain supplied 20 per cent., British India 
19 per cent., the United States 15% per 
cent., and China nearly 15 per cent. 
Turning to her exports, we find that the 
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United States is her best customer, tak- 
ing last year 31% per cent. ($50,423,- 
000) of her shipments. The shares of 
several other countries were as follows: 
China, 21 per cent.; Great Britain and 
Hong Kong, 14%; France, 11. While 
our purchases of Japanese goods have 
grown from $11,000,000 to $50,000,000 
in twenty years, our sales to Japan have 
increased in the same period from only 
$2,000,000 to very nearly $29,000,000. 
The bulk of these sales consists of kero- 
sene oil, raw cotton, cotton goods, flour, 
machinery and other manufactures of 
iron and steel. More than two-thirds of 
her exports to us are raw silk and silk 
goods ($36,500,000) and we bought 
from her last year $9,000,000 worth of 
tea, matting, porcelain and camphor. 


Trains on the Alton road between 
Chicago and St. Louis are to be equipped 
with wireless telegraph apparatus, recent 
experiments having shown that messages 
can easily be transmitted to trains mov- 
ing at the rate of 50 miles an hour. 


....Uberto C. Crosby recently re- 
signed as president of the New Hamp- 
shire Fire Insurance Company of Man- 
chester, N. H., and has become manager 
for the United States of the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance of London. Before 
entering the service of the New Hamp- 
shire Fire Insurance Company Mr. 
Crosby was secretary of the Bay State 
Fire Insurance Company of Worcester, 
the New England agent for the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company of 
London and special agent for New Eng- 
land and a portion of Canada for the 
Phoenix Fire of Brooklyn. The Royal 
Exchange Assurance was incorporated 
in 1720. The statement of the condition 
of the United States branch of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance shows assets of 
$2,362,422, liabilities of $1,569,109 and 
surplus to policyholders of $793,313. 


....Dividends announced: 


Interborough R. T. Co. (Manhattan), quar- 
terly, 134 per cent., payable July tst. 

Van Norden Trust Co., quarterly, 2%4 per 
cent., payable June 3oth. 

Missouri Pacific Rway., $2.50 per share, pay- 
able July 2oth. 

Plaza Bank, Io per cent., payable July rst. 

Yorkville Bank, 5 per cent., payable July rst. 
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HAIR. 


Guaranteed by Bank. 


We will send you an Evans Vacuum Cap by pas 
express, to use thirty days, and the Jefferson Bank of 
Saint Louis will give you a certificate agreeing to 
return to you the price of the Cap if you do not culti- 
vate a sufficient growth of hair within the trial period 
to convince you of the effectiveness of this method. 
The bank will also specify that you are to be the judge 
as to benefits derived. From this arrangement you 
will observe that if the Cap fails to make your hair 
grow, we will be the only loser in the transaction, for 
you understand the price of the appliance would be 
deposited with the bank, subject to your own order—not 
ours—and we pay allexpress charges. You do not 
have to have faith to get results from the use of our 
appliance, forif you willapply astrong vacuum to your 
scalp each day and draw the blood to the hair roots, 
your hair will grow whether you want ittoornot. The 
hair isan independent little plant that really has a tend- 
ency to grow, and all it needs is the right kind of help, 
and the Evans Vacuum Cap is the only effective means 
,of accomplishing the work. Even one application of a 
* vacuum gives the scalp a pleasant, tingling sensation 
that denotes the presence of new life in the scalp and 
which cannot be obtained by any other means, 

Let us send you some literature about the appliance— 
even if you are not in need of it, we know you will be 
interested in this invention and in what it does. 





EVANS VACUUM CAP Co., 
553 FULLERTON BLDG., 








ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 








ONDS EXTRACT 


Ouick Relief” 


is given to cuts, burns, sprains 
and bruises by prompt use of 
Pond’s Extract. Cooling, 
soothing, healing. 
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The Approwed 


Effer- 
vescent 


" Zw relief for 
SER ae Headaches 


SICK scuuaens, INDIGESTION 


Acts pleasantly, quickly, with such general beneficent 
effects that it has retained the favor of 
Physicians and the Public 
Sor more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y. 
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Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1904, $31,707,626.06 
Liabilities, ° . 28,268,597.58 


$3,439 ,028.48 





Surplus, ° 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President. 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building, 


GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent. 
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COUNTRY PROPERTY 


OGUNQUIT. 


Furnished cottage, 8 rooms, besides bath, etc.; beautiful rocky 
sea shore ; near unexcelled beach ; ample grounds, moderate rent. 
Address THEV. W. WILMARTH, Sunapee, N. H. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Several high-class, oaty up-to-date new houses in beau- 
tiful Marlboro Park for sale or rent. Steam, ge , electric- 
ity, hardwood floors, sanitary plumbing. $7,000 to $12,000. 
Rentals $600 to $960. Near “ Park Street” (Erie) Station, 
school, etc. Refined surroundings. Choice building plots. 


MONTCLAIR REALTY CO., 153 Watchung Ave. 
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FOR SALE.—At_CLAVERACK, near HUDSON, N. Y., the 
property known as Hudsou River Institare. It consists of 20 
acres of land and two large buildings, containing about 300 rooms. 
Suitable for summer boarding house, school, sanitarium, or might 
be used for light penntacturing. Very healthy ; good spring water, 
small lake and large gymnasium on premises. ginal cost over 

75,000; offered for less than $18,000. Terms reasonable. Address 

OHN C. HAVEMEYER. Yonkers, N. Y., or J. F. HAVEMEYER, 
100 Broadway, New York City. 





of the “tidy” appearance of 4 
hundreds of men to-day lies 7 
in a pair of 


4 
COATES 


CLIPPERS 
athome, Only barbers used 
to have clip but now 4 
they’re becoming as common 
in homes asacom. oracurler 





Ww 
neck when it becomes “woolly.” Try hardware 
Coates **Easy-Running.” If they haven’t them send tous, . 


Send eon ‘or prices, etc, 
COATES CLIPPER CO. *Worcester, Mass, % 















READING NOTICES 


NEW ENGLAND SEAGOAST. 
Beautiful Beyond Description. 


New England’s sea coast, the ideal recreation 
ground during the summer, is preparing to welcome 
her visitors. In a short while the beautiful North 
Shore of Massachusetts, including Manchester-by-the- 
Sea. Marblehead, Clifton. Rockport, Devereux, 
Gloucester, ete., will be festive resorts, assembling 
together the foreign ambassadors and Washington 
diplomats, who especially favor this section. Hamp- 
ton and Rye beaches in New Hampshire, delightful 
pleasure resorts, in a few weeks will harbor thousands 
of amusement seekers; York, Kittery and Kennebunk 
are ready for the cottagers. Old Orchard will appear 
more smiling than ever this year. Portland fronting 
on the handsome Casco Bay and the delightful islands 
have donned their summer apparel. North of Port- 
land the shore resorts to Bar Harbor and beyond in 
New Brunswick are ready for the summer influx. 
You can scarcely appreciate the beauties of the sea 
coast without a visit, but there are two publications 
which will do much to enlighten you. A beautiful 
portfolio containing twenty-eight half-tone reproduc- 
tions of seashore views will be mailed by the General 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, upon receipt of six cents, and a descriptive 
booklet entitled “All Along Shore” will be mailed 
upon receipt of two cents 





n stamps.—Adv. 

















REED & BARTON’S NEW BUILDING. 


Fifth Avenue seems ya becoming the rival of the 
famous Rue de la Paix of Paris as a thoroughfare of mag- 
nificent shops. The opening of the new & Barton 
store at Fifth Avenue and d Street, in the new Reed & 
Barton Building, furnishes additional proof of the foregoing 
statement. In eee oe Union Square to the new 
shopping center of New York, this concern is leading the 
march uptown of the smart silverware shops. It marks, as 
well, an epoch in the history of this grand old house. 
Founded in 1824, the dean of all the e silver making con- 
cerns, it has anys the absolute confidence of the buying 

ublic for nearly a century. The silverware of its manu- 
acture is favorably known in all parts of the civilized world. 
At the new store, in addition to sterling silver and silver 
plate of high grade, added ee will be diamond 
and gold jewelry, watches, both American and Swiss, cut 
glass, leather goods, canes and umbrellas and art station- 
ery. Many choice and exclusive pieces have been made ex- 
pressly for this opening, including rare examples of hand- 
wrought sterling silver and exquisite creations in diamond 
and gold jewelry. The store itself may rightly be classed 
among the finest of New York shops. jpecial reference 
should be made to the cut-glass room, a real marvel of 
beauty, and to the room set apart for the display of silver- 
ware especially designed for hotel, steamboat and railroad 
use, a branch of the silverware business in which this house 
enjoys an unrivalled reputation. 

he Reed & Barton factories are at Taunton, Mass. 


Provident Savings Life 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York. 








A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 
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United States Life Insurance Co 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D. : President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM. . - - - - Leather. 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Pres’t. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WM. H. PORTER, - - . Pres’t. Chem, Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established 
and progressive Company, thereby securing for them- 
selves not only an immediate return for their work, 
but also an increasing annual income commensurate 
with their success, are invited to communicate with 
RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at 
the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over ° P ° $9,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders in 1904, $1,204,321.76 





Established 1808, 





Fitlas Assurance Co., ato. 


49 Wiall St., Hew Pork. 


(rire) 


GermanAmericar 
Susurance Company 
New Bork, 


CAPITAL 


$1500.000 


URPLUS 


5841907 
12,980,705 | 
BINDERS 2 thirteen copies of Tax 


us at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 








FEED YOUNG GIRLS. 


Must Have Right Food While Growing. 


Great care should be taken at the critical period 
when the “gf ie is just merging into womanhood 
that the diet shall contain all that is upbuilding and 
nothing harmful. 

At that age the structure is being formed, and if 
formed of a healthy, sturdy character, health and 
happiness will follow; on the other hand, unhealthy 
cells may be built in and a sick condition slowly 
supervene which, if not checked, may ripen into a 
chronic disease and cause life-long suffering. 

A young lady says: 

“‘ Coffee began to have such an effect on my stomach 
a few years ago that I was compelled to quit using 
it. It brought on headaches, pains in my muscles 
and nervousness. 

“TI tried to use tea in its stead, but found its ef- 
fects even worse than those I suffered from coffee. 
Then for a long time I drank milk alone at my meals, 
but it never helped me physically, and at last it 
palled on me. A friend came to the rescue with the 
suggestion that I try Postum Coffee. 

“TI did so, aly to find at first that I didn’t fan 
it. But I had heard of so many persons who h 
been benefited by its use that I persevered, and when 
I had it brewed right, found it grateful in flavor and 
soothing and strengthening to my stomach. I can 
find no words to express my feeling of what I owe to 
Postum Food Coffee! 

“In every respect it has worked a wonderful im- 
provement—the headaches, nervousness, the pains in 
my side and back, all the ang symptoms yielded 
to the magic power of Postum. y brain seems also 
to share in the betterment of my physical condition; 
it seems keener, more alert and brighter. I am, in 
short, in better health now than I ever was before, 
and I am sure I owe it to the use of your Postum 
Food Coffee.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 


[EWIs® @oncER 


The:‘Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WARERUOIS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. Cut- 
lery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fenders. House-cleaning 
Articles. 


Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Sireet, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York. 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 














HOTO ENGRAVING. 
21-23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 
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WEDDING GIFTS 


The beautiful pieces of hand wrought Sterling Silver 
and exquisite creations in Gold and Diamond Jewelry made 
expressly for the opening of our new store, afford a rare 
opportunity for the selection of Wedding Gifts. 

Watches, Cut Glass, Leather Goods, Canes and Um- 
brellas, and Art Stationery are also features. 





REED & BARTON CO. 


Silversmiths & Fewelers 
FIFTH AVENUE AND THIRTY-SECOND STREET 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 

BANK OF AMERICA, 

at the close of business on the seventh day of June, 1905: 

RESOURCES. 

RE Oe ENON, 6d cb crcccbecoksteaeeved $19,274,710.22 
DT iWtcbtcmeiauhddsbeeedasnuandendnns 2,096.90 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers and 
DT: .tbekeRieadedssosekes0edsn0steeeee 


1,413,070.92 
OE DE, vn ccisecescasobeendsees 900,000.00 


cs ga dncue cbededs once neeee 1,787,782.28 
teeta Be atin 0 i mR am aaa ie Sie 4,805, 240.76 
United States legal tender notes and notes 

_f 2 er ren 1,560, 751.00 


Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next day’s exchanges. 11,805,434.83 
Other items carried as cash................ 172,391.22 


EN PE ee ET ree Teer $41,721,478.13 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash................ $1,500,000.00 
Pr See ee 3,750,000.00 
Undivided 88 less current expenses and 
Ps «dn bw ieudwke cah~ceeeeheew eae ee 97,544.99 
RE ER LL T BEAN. 24,230, 299.36 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers and 
iii tacit asp he Silage: tiala a ch/aeeiadaanann ame 9,172,662.71 
Se, . E, .4.s oan begneeensaeeteanes 2,970,481.07 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: Unpaid dividends......... 490.00 


ee ee eT eT $41,721,478.13 

Stats or New York, County or New Yor, 83.: 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and WALTER M. BEN- 
NET, Cashier, of the Bank of America, a bank located and 
doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall Street, in the City 
of New York, in said County, being duly sworn, each for 
himself, says that the foregoing report, with the schedule 
accompanying the same, is true and correct in all respects, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further 
say that the usual business of said bank has been trans- 
acted at the location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, 
Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that the above re- 
port is made in compliance with an official notice received 
from the Superintendent of Banks, designating the 7th day 
of June, 1905, as the day on which such report shall be made. 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 

9th day of June, 1905, before me. 
CHAS. D. CHICHESTER, 
[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public. 


"“Riubuitttolfe 
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- an established record for progressive- 

ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 
contracts. It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEATURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office. 








ME TOO. 


The ‘‘ Tail Enders” That Follow Genuine 
Articles. 


It is sometimes interesting to watch the curves 
imitators make to get the public to buy imitations 
of — goods. 

very now and then some one will think there is a 
like Postum 


splendid opening to fix up somethin 
take some 0 


offee and advertise the same way an 
the business. 

An imitator is naturally ignorant of food values 
and how to skilfully make a cereal coffee, on scien- 
tific lines. 

Such men first think of a ae something that 
looks and tastes like the original, with no knowledge 
of how the grains should be treated to prepare them 
so that the starchy part is transformed properly and 
the valuable nourishing elements made digestible. 

Such imitations may be foisted on the public for 
a short time, but the people are critical and soon 
detect the attempt; then the imitators go out of busi- 


ness. 

Something like 400 of these little factories have 
been started in various parts of this country in the 
past nine years, and pecan all of them have 
gone the “long journey.” Just lately a new one has 
come to life and evidently hopes to insert itself in 
public favor by copying the style of the Postum 
advertising in the papers. 

This is a free country and every man who makes 
an honest product and honestly labels it has reason 
for some recognition, but the public has the right to 
know the facts. 

Postum is the one original and genuine Cereal 
Coffee, made ay | and for a definite purpose. It 
has stood through all the wars of the imitators, has 
won the approval of the physicians and the people. 

People who really seek to free themselves from- 
the coffee habit and at the same time to rebuild the 
soft gray matter in the nerve centres and thus re 
construct the nervous system, broken down by coffee, 
can rely on Postum. 

There’s a reason. 


fe __________ _______)} 


RR sroet OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business May 29th, 1905: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...........eesecseceecees 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... oe 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
Bends, Securities, otC. ...ccccccccscccces oa 
Other real estate owned...........seeeceees 36 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 397, 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items.............++-- ,061. 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............+++ 412,126. 





Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 2,485.33 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
DE <ihebbesnuiadeeseeaseedeecesseseness 840.00 
EMGOT-CONESE BOCES... c cccccccccccccocecessos 984,751.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).............++++ 2,500.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund................ 26,000.00 
Gs oca00xessnsdcntadanienae tense vend $9,000, 757.34 
Capital stock paid 1 Se $450,000.00 
apital stock pa Diesedisiaricnseieevnns te 000. 
SE tk ts on candndtasinerasnneedenett 000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 245,497.90 
National bank notes outstanding............. 49,200. 
Due to other National banks..............++. 831,470.47 


296,587.26 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 181,545.10 






iii cuentas chucked 6M OnS 256. 
Individual deposits subject to check 5,977,850.86 
Demand certificates of deposit....... 680. 
Certified checks.............+. noes 133,632.90 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 036. 
Rn eee ee $9,000, 757.34 


Stats or New Yor«, County or New York, 88.: 

I, H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of June, 
1905. ALBERT H. GALE, 

Notary Public, No. 58, Kings Co, 
Cert. filed in N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: G. P. MOROSINI, mis Ch 
SANFORD H. STEELE, ; Directors. 
GEO. M. HARD, 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business May 29th, 1905: 


ORGANIZED 1810 


Bank of Pittsburgh 


National Association. 


Capital and Surplus - $ 5,000,000.00 
Assets - - - - 22,779,792.28 


This is the oldest bank west of the Alleghenies, 
the pioneer in banking history of the Middle West, 
a mighty factor in the prosperity of this community. 

Always glad to serve you. 


W. A. Shaw, President J. R. Paull, Vice President 
W. F. Bickel, Cashier J. M. Russell, Ass’t Cashier 


W.L. Jack, Ass’t Cashier J.D. Ayres, Asst Cashier 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............-+++. sacenaee $1,170,200.75 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.......... e 1,522.97 
United States bonds to secure circulation..... 250,000.00 
United States bonds to securé U. S. deposits.. 68,000.00 
United States bonds on hand..............+++ 132,000.00 
Premiums on United States bonds........... 7,156.25 
Stocks, securities, OtC......ccccccccccccccccs 1,131,014.01 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures........ 100,000.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 256,111.12 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 41,941.50 
Checks and other cash items............-+++- 21,837.97 
Exchanges for Clearing House............++++ 117,485.07 
Notes of other National banks...............- 11,115.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 828.23 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
BOER ccccccccceccecececsccccescseceecess ° 567,435.50 
TOGEPCeRESP MOOEB. occ ccccccccsccccccccccce 75,632.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).............+++- 12,500.00 
NE 6 0.00000 600000060ns0bbotnececcestéees $3,964,780.37 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid Im..........cccccccccccese $250,000.00 
Barplus TUNG. ..ccccccccccccccccscccecscccccese 50,000. 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 368,491.66 
National bank notes outstanding............. 242,097.50 
Due to State banks and bankers............-. 152,144.87 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 153,745.20 
Individual deposits subject to check.......... 2,598, 265. 
Demand certificates of deposit...........+.+- 17,306.54 
re RCbbOEEeeuS 58,407.88 
Cashier’s checks outstanding...........++++- 6,321.05 
United States deposits.........-.eeeeeeeeees 68,000.00 
sais iwesndeiedeenensarneskewunen ... $3,964,780.37 


State or New Yorxk, County or New YORK, 88.: 

I, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement . true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. . THOMPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and a - hefore me ate 2d day of June, 
1905. . M. CHRISTIE, Notary Public. 





Correct—Attest: H. F. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN BYRNS, t Directors 
S. KELLY, 
UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
PLAZA BANK, 
at the close of business June 7th, 1905: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ........sccccccccccccece $3,648,236.30 
CID 00. 0:60.4.0000006000665000600800800009 868.61 
Due from approved reserve agents........... 84,490.32 
BOGE GRBRER, o cco ccccccccscccccucceeeseseseoes 9,666. 
Stocks and bonds......ccccccccccccscccsccccs 17,920.00 
201,013.68 


PE Bi cekebndess chad nnde sebeeNeenereeune ° 
United States legal tenders, notes and notes 

GE TRRGRERGE BOD. occ ccccccccccescocssenccs 215,530.00 
Cash items, viz.: 


Bills and checks for the next day’s exchanges. . 1 080.99 
Other items carried as cash..........-+-+++ 24,848.30 
Ri d0.ccddctcnsddecseaeeaneneasetanuees $4,370,654.84 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, im cash...........++++. $100,000.00 
SD Rc vc ccdcccdcésvectancevanawsseess 100,000.00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
Oa a: 65,549.83 
Wee GOSSNROGS. occ ccccccsecccsecccsscoccccess 3,486,139.93 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers and 
EEE. dé cccccncntendescckesb0¢eeseneeenens 385,013.24 
Due savings bankS..........-sseeesecceececs 113,951.84 
Due Treasurer of the State of New York.. 20,000. 
Total..... vteaehewnddae eeetenes inanaeon - $4,370,654.84 
StaTm or New York, County oF New York, 88.: 
W. McMASTER MILLS, President, and E, CLARKE 


Cashier, of The Plaza Bank, a Bank located a | doing busi- 
ness at No. 753 Fifth Avenue, in the City of New York, in 
said County, being duly sworn, each for himself, says that 
the foregoing Report, with the schedule accompanying the 
same, is true and correct in all respects, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, and they further say that the usual 
business of said Bank has been transacted at the location 
required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and 
not elsewhere; and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Superin- 
tendent of Banks, designating the 7th day of June, 1905, 
as the day on which such report shall be made, 
W. McMASTER MILLS, President. 
E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by — deponents the 
9th day of June, 1905, before me, K, 
[Seal of Notary.]} Notary Public. mar York County. 








PEOPLE’S NATIONAL BANK: 
cre seeunes. Pa., May 29, 1905. 


RESO 
Loans and investments..... Seb adeneeneeanenul $10,051, 141.80 
er rr peer ae 2141.56 
United States bonds to secure circulation beece 1,000,000.00 
United States bonds to secure U. S. deposits. . 200,000.00 
DE DED ss ncasasncnte tees obvessadoeues ‘ 278,227.92 
Exchanges for Clearing House............... 454,001.00 
Due from banks and reserve agents........... 1,627,235.02 
WEE ebeccdonsstucwocceevnccdseuds cewroresve 1,113,198.50 
$ 14,725,945. 
LIABILITIES. — 2 wad 
tu sctstbeknieererneespendieewons «+++++ $1,000,000.00 
TE ich ein natin tne-t-heeatatee seen evenness 1,000,000.00 
Undivided profits.............. erecvos étenswe 540,692.55 
——s SedeqoNeeesweeee sevoewountes +++ 1,000,000.00 
OEE -ceccesevess éivetvoteeedenstns eeesene 11,185, 253.25 
8 14,725,945.80 


OFFICERS: 
oa WARDROP, President, 
D. E. PARK, Vice-President. 
HERVEY SCHUMACHER, Cashier. 
W. DWIGHT BELL, Asst. Cashier and Sec’y. 
S. CLARKE REED, Asst. Cashier. 


Penn National Bank of Philadelphia 





May 29, 1905, 
RESOURCES 
Loans, yo and investments.............. $5,133,170.34 
Due from bank: poseOesicccsbeebebee. S060 eeane 374,793.82 
Chelan... ee db mieniee. ink 
, e 

LIABILITIES OF. S01, 178.58 
rae Fee | 
Surplus and profits (net) o000e woes. cocheo SEED 
EE cca cckteuede: edécesaven * enakene 43,400.00 
retin dabanneveees.« sank gabetdbinthiani 5,900,598.73 
$7,397,173.86 


8. wy HARP, President. 
H. G. . CLIFTON, Cashier. 
H.C. BEITZEL, Ase't Cashier. 


STRAW HATS 


The fashionable braids made in light 
weight hats, 


$2.00 to $4.00 


Also a complete line of Stetson’s light weight derby 
and soft hats for Summer wear. 


E. WILLARD JONES, 
LATE BIRD & CO. 
1835 49 Nassau Street. 1905 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W, Bowen, Publisher, 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


tion, payable in advance, one year. 
00; Single Copies, 10cents. 
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1875 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 30th YEAR 
Loans upon Real Estate. 


34 YEARS 272 CUSTOMERS 





Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 





1h Missouri Pacific Railway Go, 


53RD DIVIDEND. 
No. 195 Broadway, New York, June 8, 1905. 


A semi-annual dividend of TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY 
CENTS ($2.50) on each share of stock of this Company has been 
declared, payable at the office of the Company, No. 19 Broadway, 
New York City, on July 20th, 1905, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 28th, 1905. 

The stock transfer books will be closed at three o’clock P. M. on 
June 2th, 1905, and reopened at ten o’clock A. M. on July 2ist, 1905- 


A. H. CALEF, Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER GOMPANY 
80 Broad Street, New York. 
2th REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 
May 31, 1905. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared the lar 
uarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
144%) on the Preferred Capital pe ee July ist, 1905, 
to Preferred Stockholders of record of June 15th, 1905. 
Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 
15th day of June, 1905, and reopen July ist, 1905. 
E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 











Home Established 1871. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
DIVIDENDS INSURANCE 
THE PLAZA BANK. 1861 THE 1905 


New York, June 7th, 1905. 
A Dividend of TEN (10) PER CENT. has this day been declared, 
payable on and after July ist, 1905. 
ransfer books close June 4th, 1905, and re-open July 3d, 1905. 
E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 
YORKVILLE BANK. 
New York, June ist, 1905. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a dividend of FIVE 
PER CENT. on the Capital stock payable July ist to Shareholders 
of Record. 
Transfer Books will be closed from June 2ist to July 3d. 


WM. L. FRANKENBACH, Cashier. 


VAN NORDEN TRUST COMPANY. 
«New York, June 9, 1905. 
On May 25th, 1905, the Directors declared Quar- 
terly Dividend No. 1.of TWO PER CENT. upon 
the Capital Stock, payable June 30th to Stockholders 
of record June 20th. Transfer Books will be closed 
at 4 P. M. June 20th and reopened at 1o A. M. 
July rst. 








ARTHUR KING WOOD, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, Lessee 
EIGHTY-FIFTH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 


No. 13 Park Row, New York, June 8, 1905. 
The Spyreniecs quarberty dividend of ONE AND THREE- 
UARTERS PER CENT. on the capital stock of the Manhattan 
ilway Company will be paid on and after July ist, 1905, to stock- 
holders of record at the closing of the transfer books on Friday, 
June 16th, at 3 o’clock P. M. 


The transfer books will be re-opened on Wednesday, June 28th, 
at 10 o’clock A. M. 
D. W. MOWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 8 HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD GOMPANY. 
Office of the Treasurer, New York, June 8, 1905. 
A Uividend of FIVE PER CENT. on the capital stock of the 
New York and Harlem Railroad Company will be paid by the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company, lessee (under 








the provisions of the contract between the two companies), at this 
office on the ist day of —_— to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on the 15th inst. 

EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 
Assets, Jan. ist, 1905, a # $37,071,297.67 


Liabilities, « « 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, « * « ” 3,300,623.03 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
New York OFrFice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York 
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THOROUGH INSPECTIONS and Insurance against Loss 
or Damage to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Persons 
caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 

L. B. BRAINERD, President and Treasurer. 
F. B, ALLEN, Vice-President. 

J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 

L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Assistant Secretary. 
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published to day, 


ape com 
lace in 


losses promptly and in full, 
14.548.158, 


its real estate, st and bonds 


McCurdy, Alexander 





Report of the Continental. 


The annual report of the Continental Insurance Company, 
illustrates the advantage 
up-to-date business methods. This is one of the oldest insur- 
jes in the city, its inco 
It went through 
ston fire in 1872 and the Baltimore fire in 
Its gross 4 
and the net surplus —— for a holders is 
760,000, , Including the one. $1,000. 
,on ny the figures of its total 
assets are based, only the most conservative estimates have 
been taken, such as the valuation of Pennsylvania stock at 115, 
whereas the actual market value was 188; Chica 
western preferred stock at 210, poy - market 236; 
po market 290 ae. ‘Among t 
re President rn A Evans, James H. Hyde, — A. 
Orr, Elihu Root and 


From “Sun” (N. Y.) Jan, 12, 1906. 


of conservative yet 


the 


. In the valuation of 


& North- 
e Shore 
he directors of the Continental 


ohn L. Rik 








Ask for a Continental policy and 
you are sure to secure absolute indem- 


nity at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker. 


Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ills. 
**INSURE IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY.” 





MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 
49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 


IN8URE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRAN8- 
PORTATION RI8K AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres’t. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 





Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


New England 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 





38,324,422.73 
$33.630,200.48 
83,686, 126.25 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH Serene 9 upon all polictes. 
a policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
insurance Values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 
©"Pamphiets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Ojice. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D, Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS, 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. ‘ 
January Ist, 1905. 


$25,457 ,929.45 
22,905,552.00 


| AE EERE AE 

$2,552,377.45 

policy, and guaran- 
law. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1905, tal 
Liabilities, - 








ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) 


Cash surrender values stated in ev 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfei 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 








